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New San Joaquin Power Building looking north from Broadway. 
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New San Joaquin Power Building Completed 


Structure Erected at a Cost of $1,000,000 Now Brings Together Many 
Scattered Departments. 


HE new San Joaquin Power office 

building is practically completed. 

Arrangements have been made to 
remove the Consumers’ Department of 
San Joaquin Power and the Fresno City 
Water Corporations into the new quar- 
ters about March 1. 


'The Valley Electrical Supply Company 
will also remove their offices, appliance 
and fixture departments into the street 
floor of the San Joaquin Power building 
on March 1. The shop, construction, 
wiring and supplies departments of the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company will 
occupy on April 1 the building now used 
by the stores department of the Power 
Company at Fresno and H Streets, the 
stores department and printing office 
going to the new Industrial Yard at Cali- 
fornia and Orange Avenues. 

On the ground floor of the new build- 
ing will be located the consumers” depart- 
ment, where light, power and water bills 
will be paid, and applications received for 
light, power and water service. Here also 
will be a branch of the Stock Sales depart- 
ment, to receive applications and payments 
for stock, meet prospects and give informa- 


tion. Other departments are distributed 
through the building as follows: 


Department Floor 
Accounting 8th 
Commercial 5th 
Construction 6th 
Executive 9th 
Fresno District Manager's Office 2d 
General Manager 9th 
Inspection 6th 
Legal 9th 
Medical 5th 
Operating (Power) 7th 
Personnel and Employment 5th 
Purchasing and Stores 6th 
Publicity and Advertising 9th 
Research 5th 
Sales (Power) 4th 
Stock Sales (Manager and 
Accounting Dept.) 4th 


Water Company (Superintendent) 4th 

'The completion of the new building 
will bring together many departments 
formerly scattered over various parts of 
the city. Convenience and better service 
to consumers and applicants for service 
will be made possible by bringing together 
all these departments into one building. 

'The building was completed in fourteen 
months actual construction time at a cost 


of $1,000,000. 


The San Joaquin Power Office 
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Building as it appeared fourteen months ago. 
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Gambling With Fall Rains 


Heavy Odds Against Fruit and Raisin Growers in San Joaquin Valley 
Who Depend on Rainfall Alone During Fall Months. 


HE soil auger is telling some tales 
that should cause farmers and fruit 
growers in the San Joaquin Valley 

to ponder deeply. The soil is dry—so dry 
that fruit buds and new wood buds on trees 
and vines show a weakened condition. The 
soil auger gives the facts. It reveals the 
cause of this weakened condition. 

'The soil requires moisture during the 
winter dormant period if successful vine- 
yards and orchards are to be developed. 
Without moisture the fine hair-like feeder 
roots on trees and vines soon shrivel and 
die. It then becomes necessary for the roots 
to send out new feeders when moisture is 
finally applied during spring months. This 
takes time and means wasted energy for the 
plant, and results in poor fruit or a reduced 
production. 

'The wise farmers who irrigated during 
October and November and took no 
chances on winter rains are now congratu- 
lating themselves on their foresight. Their 
vines and trees show vigor and the fruit 
buds are plump and round, ready to burst 
forth with the first warm rays of the sun. 
Those farmers are again soaking their soil 
because they know that water applied 
during January and February is that much 
more moisture stored up for the early grow- 
ing period when trees and vines are drawing 
heavily on reserves of moisture. 

'The farmer who irrigated in October 
and again in January will find it fairly easy 
to maintain the moisture content of 
his soil during the hot summer months 
when at best it is a hard job to keep the 
vines and trees in a thrifty condition. 

Fall and winter irrigation is a good 
investment and insurance during any year 
as weather reports in the San Joaquin 
Valley will show. The normal rainfall at 
Fresno for September, October . and 
November is approximately 1.54 inches. 
Only fourteen times during the past 40 
years has there been more than 1.50 inches 
of rain during September, October and 
November. Only eight times in forty years 
has there been more than two inches of rain 
during these three fall months. 
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With these tremendous odds against 
receiving adequate moisture from rainfall 
during the early fall months, the thought- 
ful farmer will give his soil an extra irriga- 
tion before December 1. 

Prof. Geo. P. Weldon of Chaffey Junior 
College says, “There is never a time during 
the dormant winter season that a deciduous 
fruit tree is not using and requiring soil 
moisture. “The soil of the orchard should 
be moist as deep as the roots go, otherwise 
the roots will dry up and die; the life 
process will be greatly retarded; the trunks 
will be more exposed to sunburn, bacterial 
diseases, rot, etc. Buds for next season's 
fruiting will suffer whenever there is not 
sufficient nourishment to develop them 
properly, and the general vigor of the trees 
will be so reduced that they cannot size up 
good crops for next season.” 

This rather sweeping statement from an 
eminent pomologist leaves no room for 
argument. The soil should be moist or the 
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A soil augur test made January 10 showed the soil 

of a vineyard near Easton to be so dry at a depth of 
four feet that all fine fiber roots had disappeared. 
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Gambling With Fall Rains 


Heavy Odds Against Fruit and Raisin Growers in San Joaquin Valley 
Who Depend on Rainfall Alone During Fall Months. 


HE soil auger is telling some tales 
that should cause farmers and fruit 
growers in the San Joaquin Valley 

to ponder deeply. The soil is dry—so dry 
that fruit buds and new wood buds on trees 
and vines show a weakened condition. The 
soil auger gives the facts. It reveals the 
cause of this weakened condition. 

'The soil requires moisture during the 
winter dormant period if successful vine- 
yards and orchards are to be developed. 
Without moisture the fine hair-like feeder 
roots on trees and vines soon shrivel and 
die. It then becomes necessary for the roots 
to send out new feeders when moisture is 
finally applied during spring months. This 
takes time and means wasted energy for the 
plant, and results in poor fruit or a reduced 
production. 

'The wise farmers who irrigated during 
October and November and took no 
chances on winter rains are now congratu- 
lating themselves on their foresight. Their 
vines and trees show vigor and the fruit 
buds are plump and round, ready to burst 
forth with the first warm rays of the sun. 
"Those farmers are again soaking their soil 
because they know that water applied 
during January and February is that much 
more moisture stored up for the early grow- 
ing period when trees and vines are drawing 
heavily on reserves of moisture. 

The farmer who irrigated in October 
and again in January will find it fairly easy 
to maintain the moisture content of 
his soil during the hot summer months 
when at best it is a hard job to keep the 
vines and trees in a thrifty condition. 

Fall and winter irrigation is a good 
investment and insurance during any year 
as weather reports in the San Joaquin 
Valley will show. The normal rainfall at 
Fresno for September, October . and 
November is approximately 1.54 inches. 
Only fourteen times during the past 40 
years has there been more than 1.50 inches 
of rain during September, October and 
November. Only eight times in forty years 
has there been more than two inches of rain 
during these three fall months. 
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With these tremendous odds against 
receiving adequate moisture from rainfall 
during the early fall months, the thought- 
ful farmer will give his soil an extra irriga- 
tion before December 1. 

Prof. Geo. P. Weldon of Chaffey Junior 
College says, “There is never a time during 
the dormant winter season that a deciduous 
fruit tree is not using and requiring soil 
moisture. The soil of the orchard should 
be moist as deep as the roots go, otherwise 
the roots will dry up and die; the life 
process will be greatly retarded ; the trunks 
will be more exposed to sunburn, bacterial 
diseases, rot, etc. Buds for next season's 
fruiting will suffer whenever there is not 
sufficient nourishment to develop them 
properly, and the general vigor of the trees 
will be so reduced that they cannot size up 
good crops for next season." 

'This rather sweeping statement from an 
eminent pomologist leaves no room for 
argument. The soil should be moist or the 
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A soil augur test made January 10 showed the soil 
of a vineyard near Easton to be so dry at a depth of 
Ófour feet that all fine fiber roots had disappeared. 
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Heavy Odds Against Fruit and Raisin Growers in San Joaquin Valley 
Who Depend on Rainfall Alone During Fall Months. 


HE soil auger is telling some tales 
that should cause farmers and fruit 
growers in the San Joaquin Valley 

to ponder deeply. The soil is dry—so dry 
that fruit buds and new wood buds on trees 
and vines show a weakened condition. The 
soil auger gives the facts. It reveals the 
cause of this weakened condition. 

'The soil requires moisture during the 
winter dormant period if successful vine- 
yards and orchards are to be developed. 
Without moisture the fine hair-like feeder 
roots on trees and vines soon shrivel and 
die. It then becomes necessary for the roots 
to send out new feeders when moisture is 
finally applied during spring months. This 
takes time and means wasted energy for the 
plant, and results in poor fruit or a reduced 
production. 

The wise farmers who irrigated during 
October and November and took no 
chances on winter rains are now congratu- 
lating themselves on their foresight. Their 
vines and trees show vigor and the fruit 
buds are plump and round, ready to burst 
forth with the first warm rays of the sun. 
"Those farmers are again soaking their soil 
because they know that water applied 
during January and February is that much 
more moisture stored up for the early grow- 
ing period when trees and vines are drawing 
heavily on reserves of moisture. 

The farmer who irrigated in October 
and again in January will find it fairly easy 
to maintain the moisture content of 
his soil during the hot summer months 
when at best it is a hard job to keep the 
vines and trees in a thrifty condition. 

Fall and winter irrigation is a good 
investment and insurance during any year 
as weather reports in the San Joaquin 
Valley will show. The normal rainfall at 
Fresno for September, October and 
November is approximately 1.54 inches. 
Only fourteen times during the past 40 
years has there been more than 1.50 inches 
of rain during September, October and 
November. Only eight times in forty years 
has there been more than two inches of rain 
during these three fall months. 
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With these tremendous odds against 
receiving adequate moisture from rainfall 
during the early fall months, the thought- 
ful farmer will give his soil an extra irriga- 
tion before December 1. 

Prof. Geo. P. Weldon of Chaffey Junior 
College says, “There is never a time during 
the dormant winter season that a deciduous 
fruit tree is not using and requiring soil 
moisture. The soil of the orchard should 
be moist as deep as the roots go, otherwise 
the roots will dry up and die; the life 
process will be greatly retarded ; the trunks 
will be more exposed to sunburn, bacterial 
diseases, rot, etc. Buds for next season's 
fruiting will suffer whenever there is not 
sufficient nourishment to develop them 
properly, and the general vigor of the trees 
will be so reduced that they cannot size up 
good crops for next season." 

'This rather sweeping statement from an 
eminent pomologist leaves no room for 
argument. The soil should be moist or the 
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Heavy Odds Against Fruit and Raisin Growers in San Joaquin Valley 
Who Depend on Rainfall Alone During Fall Months. 


HE soil auger is telling some tales 
that should cause farmers and fruit 
growers in the San Joaquin Valley 

to ponder deeply. The soil is dry—so dry 
that fruit buds and new wood buds on trees 
and vines show a weakened condition. The 
soil auger gives the facts. It reveals the 
cause of this weakened condition. 


'The soil requires moisture during the 
winter dormant period if successful vine- 
yards and orchards are to be developed. 
Without moisture the fine hair-like feeder 
roots on trees and vines soon shrivel and 
die. It then becomes necessary for the roots 
to send out new feeders when moisture is 
finally applied during spring months. This 
takes time and means wasted energy for the 
plant, and results in poor fruit or a reduced 
production. 

'The wise farmers who irrigated during 
October and November and took no 
chances on winter rains are now congratu- 
lating themselves on their foresight. Their 
vines and trees show vigor and the fruit 
buds are plump and round, ready to burst 
forth with the first warm rays of the sun. 
"Those farmers are again soaking their soil 
because they know that water applied 
during January and February is that much 
more moisture stored up for the early grow- 
ing period when trees and vines are drawing 
heavily on reserves of moisture. 

'The farmer who irrigated in October 
and again in January will find it fairly easy 
to maintain the moisture content of 
his soil during the hot summer months 
when at best it is a hard job to keep the 
vines and trees in a thrifty condition. 

Fall and winter irrigation is a good 
investment and insurance during any year 
as weather reports in the San Joaquin 
Valley will show. The normal rainfall at 
Fresno for September, October ` and 
November is approximately 1.54 inches. 
Only fourteen times during the past 40 
years has there been more than 1.50 inches 
of rain during September, October and 
November. Only eight times in forty years 
has there been more than two inches of rain 
during these three fall months. 
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With these tremendous odds against 
receiving adequate moisture from rainfall 
during the early fall months, the thought- 
ful farmer will give his soil an extra irriga- 
tion before December 1. 

Prof. Geo. P. Weldon of Chaffey Junior 
College says, “There is never a time during 
the dormant winter season that a deciduous 
fruit tree is not using and requiring soil 
moisture. The soil of the orchard should 
be moist as deep as the roots go, otherwise 
the roots will dry up and die; the life 
process will be greatly retarded ; the trunks 
will be more exposed to sunburn, bacterial 
diseases, rot, etc. Buds for next season's 
fruiting will suffer whenever there is not 
sufficient nourishment to develop them 
properly, and the general vigor of the trees 
will be so reduced that they cannot size up 
good crops for next season." 

'This rather sweeping statement from an 
eminent pomologist leaves no room for 
argument. The soil should be moist or the 
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A soil augur test made January 10 showed the soil 

of a vineyard near Easton to be so dry at a depth of 

four feet that all fine fiber roots had disappeared. 
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trees and vines suffer. Just what the 
damage will be in dollars and cents is 
difficult to determine. One farmer near 
*Easton stated that it would have cost him 
about $30 for the additional power neces- 
sary to irrigate his 60 acres of vines. He 
readily agreed that the additional moisture 
would be easily worth the 50 cents per 
acre invested in power. He failed to 
irrigate because he believed that he would 
get rain ând because the work would 
reguire 15 days labor. Counting his labor 
at $5.00 per day and his power at $30, his 
total expense for a good fall irrigation 
would have been $105 for 60 acres or $1.75 
per acre. His vines showed distress when 
examined January 17. The buds looked 
weak and the canes were dry. Soil auger 
tests showed practically no moisture in the 
ground and the minute hair-like or 
“Woolly” roots were gone. The damage 
was very evidently much more than $1.75 
per acre. He gambled on a long shot and 
lost. His case is duplicated in hundreds of 
cases in the San Joaquin Valley today. 


There are a few cases where sour sap in 
peach trees was reported as a result of 
winter irrigation. "These cases, on investi- 
gation, clearly showed that the sour sap 
was caused by the water standing on the 
soil and covering the root crowns for 
several days—in one case more than a week. 


Of course, sour sap will develop under 
such conditions. But the fault was not 
with winter irrigation, but because of 
improper irrigation. At no time should 
water be permitted to stand around root 
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A wise vinevardist near Fresno guarding his vines 
from drouth damage by irrigation before pruning was 
completed. 
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crowns of deciduous fruit trees for long 
periods on soil that will not absorb the 
water within 36 hours; flooding should be 
avoided, especially in winter irrigation. 
Deep furrowing, slow streams and subsoil- 
ing are the remedies in the heavier soils. 

During the extremely dry fall and winter 
just passed, a hard lesson has been learned 
by many farmers. To profit by this lesson 
let these facts be thoroughly understood. 
The possibilities of adequate moisture 
during October, November and December 
are at least 4-to-1 against the farmer. The 
damage is far greater than the cost of 
necessary irrigations. The increased crop 
and the better grade of fruit produced by 
winter irrigations in the San Joaquin Valley 
have proven in many cases that this invest- 
ment pays, even in wet years. 


WINTER IRRIGATION 


Bone dry orchards will be benefited by 
irrigation even though fairly heavy early 
rains may occur. Last winter the rainfall 
of Southern California was totally inade- 
quate to meet the needs of our orchards. 

Where irrigation water is available in 
large enough quantities, however, the short- 
age in the rainfall is not quite so serious, 
but where the water is high priced or the 
supply not great enough, the soil becomes 
so dry that trees suffer. 

Lack of soil moisture in the late summer 
causes early maturity of the trees and a 
weak condition of the buds and branches. 
This condition gradually will grow worse 
as the winter months pass by unless irriga- 
tion water is applied, or the rainfall is 
heavy enough to soak the ground from 
which the roots are getting their supply of 
moisture. 

Every fruit grower should very care- 
fully determine the moisture conditions of 
his soil. This may be done with a soil 
auger or with a shovel; the latter will give 
the best results when the ground is dry. 

The best interests of the trees require a 
moist condition of the soil at all times. If 
irrigation is necessary to supply this mois- 
ture, water should be supplied at any season 
when the dry condition occurs.—S. F. 
Examiner Farm Section. 


In the nine years, 1913-1923, the sales 
of heating appliances rose from $6,000,000 
to $17,000,000 a year. 


Waste— and Opportunity 


By A. Emory WisHON, 


General Manager, San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 


MERICA'S great national vice is 
waste, —waste of time, money, mate- 
rial, effort, opportunity. So econo- 


mists of pre-eminent standing == 


tell us, and after studying their 
arguments there is little for us 
to do but plead guilty. We are 
told that the food wasted at the 
average American table, that is 
forthwith dumped into the gar- 
bage can, would feed any ordi- 
nary thrifty European family. 
We know, too, that many of the 
conveniences of American life 
which we regard as necessities 
are luxuries in other countries, 
—the telephone, the electric 
light, the gas stove, the bathtub, 
the vacuum sweeper, the auto- 
mobile, in instance. We could 
get along without them; there- 
fore argue the economists, they represent 
waste. 

But the real waste in American economics 
is not with our individual citizens. "They 
are merely educated to a standard of living 
not known to the people of other lands. 
And in contemplating waste in general, and 
ways and means of checking it, there is no 
thought of lowering those standards. 
Rather, the thought is to raise them still 
higher by reducing living costs. Waste, as 
it is a problem for vital consideration, is to 
be found in certain phases of our industrial 
life. Here in California may be found a 
most striking exemplification of it. 

This great state of ours is rich in raw 
materials. In potential resources no other 
state can compare either in quantity or 
variety. These raw materials even now, 
leaving aside their ultimate development, 
feed great factories, keep the wheels of 
production turning, furnish employment to 
thousands of men and women. But they 
are not our factories. They belong, many 
of them, to the Atlantic Coast, many others 
to the great industrial centers of the Mid- 
dle West. We ship our raw materials in 
great trainloads to Eastern mills; and the 
fabricated articles are then shipped back 
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for us to purchase. We pay the freight 
both ways. That's waste. 

According to a recent survey 200,000 
persons are employed in Eastern 
factories on raw materials pro- 
duced in California. Yet we 
have an abundance of electric 
power for turning the wheels 
of industry. We can turn them 
cheaper than they can be turned 
by steam generated by coal- 
burning. We have ideal climatic 
and working conditions for 
factory employees. There is no 
reason, either in economics or 
common sense, why California 
raw materials should not be 
fabricated in California. To 
the contrary, economics and 
common sense alike tell us this 
should be the greatest manufac- 
turing center of the nation. Those 200,000 
workers who are kept busy 3,000 miles 
away making California products into 
articles for California consumption should 
be doing their work in California. They 
would work better, they would live better. 
'They would enable us to buy these certain 
manufactured necessities at a cheaper price. 
Industry must recognize that here again is 
waste. 

San Joaquin Valley farmers have recently 
been visited by representatives of English 
mills proposing to buy any cotton they 
might grow' this year. Of course, the 
important factor in successful farming is 
first of all to find a market for farm 
products. Yet one sees the probability that 
within a year or two San Joaquin Valley 
residents will be buying cotton fabrics 
manufactured in the textile mills of Man- 
chester out of cotton grown at Corcoran or 
in the Weed Patch. We shall be losing not 
only the freight both ways, but the great 
income which would come to us from the 
fabricating of our own products. Here 
again is waste. There would be waste if 
we shipped our cotton only to Los Angeles 
or to San Francisco. 


A valley man visiting a great California 
milk condensery recently, was shown many 
barrels of milk sugar. 

“What do you do with that?" he asked. 

“We sell it to a New York chemical 
firm," he was told. “This firm puts it up 
in neat packages under its trade label and 
sells it all over the country. Nearly all the 
milk sugar in California drug stores was 
manufactured here, shipped to New York, 
and then shipped back again." 

The volume of milk sugar used in Cali- 
fornia is perhaps small. The story is told 
here merely to emphasize the point that in 
nearly every angle of California production 
we encounter the element of waste. 

Out of this economic error will one 
day evolve California's greatest develop- 
ment opportunity. We shall eventually 
stop the waste by fabricating our own raw 
materials. Factories once established will 
demand a steadily increasing supply of 
these materials. This means more farm, 
mine, quarry, timber production. It means 
increased population, growth of cities, 
towns, countryside, new and bigger mar- 
kets,—in a word, prosperity, which shall 
be permanent and shall be shared by all 
of us. 


STAGE ALL SET FOR 
POWER CLUB MINSTRELS 


“Mistah Interlocutor, wot makes the 
moon so blue?" 

“Blue, Tambo? 1 don't know. 
makes the moon so blue?” 

"Why, don't you know?  Dat's easy. 
It's cause the moon can't come to the 
Fresno Power Club Minstrel Show. Ha, 
ha.” 

Not only the moon, but every San Joa- 
quin Power employee and his friends, too, 
will feel blue if they do not see the big 
1924 production at the High School 
Auditorium Thursday, February 21. 

The songs and gags are all ready to 
spring, the ballads are the kind everybody 
likes, and the surprise features are really 
surprising. Nothing has been omitted to 
make the show a credit not only to San 
Joaquin Power Club, but one that every 
San Joaquin Power employee will be 
proud of. 

Garrett Van Buren will tell you its all 
a lot of bunk, but don't take that state- 
ment too seriously. He is as bad as Syd 
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Green who talks about three thousand 
years ago and all that sort of dead and 
gone things. Syd always did like to talk 
about his early childhood, anyway. Louis 
Bromm has a dizzy skirt on the string that 
keeps him bankrupt buying meals. All 
she can say is "Wanna eat." Louis will 
tell you his troubles about her. Ed Carl- 
son has the seven-eleven habit something 
awful as you will see by the way he shoots 
the galloping dominoes. The show has 
"Weary" Walker going south, he says. 
Weary is always going somewhere, any- 
way, so it may as well be south as broke. 

And the Jelly Bean Kids will stage a 
real back yard quarrel just for old times 
sake. They make a nice little kinder- 
garten when they are all present. See for 
yourself. 

If you like Red Head Gals, come up 
and take your pick. John Kelly has 
rounded up a harem that would make a 
real shiek dizzy. And, say, but they can 
sing. 

A. B. Carpenter has the music in charge 
which means that the selections are the 
best that can be found. He has something 
for everybody, no matter what your tastes 
may be. 

The mere fact that Al Joy is director- 
in-chief is sufficient guarantee that the 
1924 Minstrels will go down in history 
as the most entertaining and beautiful 
production ever staged anywhere! 


No TRADE * 
Farmer—“Be this the Woman's Ex- 
change?” 
Woman— “Yes.” 


Farmer—“Be ye the woman?" 

Woman— “Yes.” 

Farmer—“Well, then, I think I'll keep 
Maggie."— The Vancouver Daily Province. 


“Too CHEAP 

Bobby—““Mama, did you buy me from 
the stork?” 

Mama "Yes, dearie; why do you ask?” 

Bobby—“Oh, I've often wondered why 
you didn't pay a few more dollars and pick 
out a little boy without freckles.”— Kansas 
City Star. 


Of 100 average electrically lighted 
houses, 72 have electric irons—40 have 
vacuum cleaners—36 have electric fans— 
30 have electric clothes washers. 


One Day in the Life of a Lineman 


Shooting Trouble On Transmission Lines Just One Thing After Another 
With No Rest Until the Job Is Done. 


HENEVER lights “bob” or grow 
W dim for a moment, it is a signal 
that brings to his feet every mem- 
ber of the operating division of the power 
company. It is like the tap of the bell for 
the fireman who springs to his place and 
stands waiting for the numbers giving the 
location of the fire. But with this differ- 
ence. The fireman knows where to go to 
fight the fire, while the lineman must hunt 
for his trouble over miles of lines extending 
in many directions. 


The cause of the interruption may be 
one or more of thousands of troubles that 
bring grief to the operating division. In 
most instances automatic relays and watch- 
ful substation operators close the gaps in 
the service at once, switching in live circuits 
to pick up the dropped load, clearing the 
line almost instantly. Sometimes the 
trouble is of a more serious character when 
it is the dispatcher who quickly figures out 
how to route the current around the 
trouble and give service. But it remains 
for the lineman to follow up the trouble 
and clear the line in the shortest possible 
time. 


BAD WEATHER MAKES TROUBLE 


Weather conditions affect service more 
than any other single element. When rain 
begins to fall or an electrical storm breaks 
over any portion of the territory served the 
troubles of the operating department are 
increased. The water finds hair-like cracks 
in insulators and trickles down to the pin 
and wet pole. Whole systems are paralyzed 
by lightning or windstorms and days or 
weeks of constant work are required to 
clear them up. While these serious dis- 
turbances rarely happen, they ` have 
occurred in the past and may hit the serv- 
ice again, despite the most approved safe- 
guards and most rigorous inspections. 


ONE DAY WITH LINEMEN 


'The story told here is an incident in 
clearing up a recent disturbance that was 
not regarded as serious, yet the incident 
gives a vivid idea of the work the men in 
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the operating division are doing to main- 
tain service. 
SUNDAY MORNING 

The line crew piled off the truck as it pulled 
into the substation yard on a rainy Sunday 
morning. The men had just completed two 
hours work in the wet tieing in a new line to 
better voltage conditions in a section where the 
load was outgrowing the capacity of the serv- 
ice. Sunday morning is the time usually 
selected for such jobs because agricultural 
pumping plants and factories are not in opera- 
tion and the residents on the line are presumed 
to be enjoying an extra hour or two of sleep. 

The boys were bantering and happy in the 
thought that for the balance of the day they 
might enjoy themselves, go church as other 
citizens, But their pleasant expectations were 
short-lived. From the office came the echoes 
of a telephone bell. The district foreman 
stepped out into the yard. His face wore a 
serious look and anyone knowing his usual 
kindly smile and happy greeting could quickly 
sense something was wrong. 

"George, he called to the gang foreman 
who was giving instructions to the truck driver 
and two grunts. The broad-shouldered, red- 
headed foreman turned and came toward his 
chief. 


The left hand view shows the burned pole-top as 
the linemen found it and on the right is the pole 
after repair. 
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“The east thirty is out. Take two men and 
clear it. Have you anything to do that must 
be done at once?" 

“Yes. I have some switching to do before 
the tie-in is complete." 

“Is there anyone who knows what the switch- 
ing is?" 

“Yes, Tom knows what is to be done.” 

“All right. Have Tom look after the switch- 
ing and you go after the east thirty. Take the 
service car and clear it up as soon as possible." 


Long experience had taught the men what 
to expect and they loaded the service car with 
a miscellaneous assortment of wire, insulators, 
cross-arms, braces, bolts and tools. 


A CRACKED INSULATOR 


Then the patrol started. Picking up the line 
where it leaves the substation each pole was 
inspected. Keen eyes checked every insulator 
and noted the clearance of the wires. Several 
miles out in the country the line crosses a canal. 
Following a narrow lane to the crossing the 
roadway ended. It was then necessary to re- 
trace the route, make a detour of several miles 
and come back to the line where the inspection 
was left off. Nothing was taken for granted. 
Every insulator must be looked at before the 
men could go on. Another five miles and the 
line disappeared across a vast stretch of vine- 
yard. One man started out on foot while the 
machine proceeded to skirt the vineyard follow- 
ing the country road. About midway in the 
vineyard George spotted an insulator that did 
not look right. Following one of the wagon 
roads between the vine rows he drove to 
within a short distance of the pole and sure 
enough, there sagged the wire across the wet 
pole and the defective insulator was hanging 
loose on the burned pin. The insulator had 
cracked through expansion and contraction in 
the hot summer sun and the winter frost and 
there developed a flaw that the most rigid 
inspection had failed to reveal. Rain had 
followed the crack through to the insulator pin 
and down to the wet pole, forming a conductor 
to the ground. The result was an arc which 
burned the pin and the pole. 


NOT ALL CLEARED 


'The damage was quickly repaired and the 
dispatcher was called by cutting in on the 
private telephone line. A test was made which 
showed the trouble was not all cleared. Fur- 
ther inspection was necessary. Reaching the 
road again George drove around the vineyard 
while Hank followed the line on foot. Another 
mile or two and George slowed down. Point- 
ing to the line a half mile away he remarked, 
“That's a pretty one." 

Following the direction of George's pointing 
we saw a pole that seemed to be short a cross 
arm. Upon drawing nearer we saw the 
charred stubs of the cross arm and a burned 
hole in the pole about two feet from what was 
formerly the top. The top of the pole was gone 
and the center wire sagged to a cross arm 
below. 

Another cracked insulator and the drizzling 
rain had done the damage. It was some little 
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George calls the dispatcher over the tele- 


phone line. 


company 


job to force the machine over the soft ground 
for a closer inspection, but the trick was nggo- 
tiated and a careful survey made of the trouble. 
A ten-thousand-volt line below the sixty-thou- 
sand-volt line made the work highly hazardous, 
so it was necessary to cut out the lower line. 
This operation is done by opening switches, 
and the nearest switch was five miles away! 


ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK 


Back to the switch the crew proceeded and 
then out to Clovis to open the other end so 
that the smallest possible number of consumers 
would be without service while the repair was 
being made. But it was all in the day's work 
and the men cheerfully went at the task of 
driving the miles necessary to do the job. 


With the ten-thousand-volt line killed, the 
work of repairing the pole went ahead with 
machine-like precision. Each man knew his 
task and went about it without a word of 
direction. Within five minutes a new cross 
arm bearing three new insulators was in place. 
The telephone line was connected with the 
dispatcher, who ordered the proper switches at 
the substations closed for a test. 


CLEAR AT LAST 


Finally the sginal came—seven bells on the 
little portable telephone outfit. “Clear!” came 
the word from the dispatcher which brought a 
smile to the usually serious face of George. 


Gathering up their lines and tools the men 
made ready to spend their Sunday with their 
families. It was then five o'clock. The men 
had left home at 6:00 a. m. 


Electric Power for Soil Tillage 


European Experiments Demonstrate Use of Electricity in Plowing, 
Planting and Harvesting Operations. 
By P. A. INGVASON 


N all civilized countries the fact is 
generally recognized that plowing con- 
stitutes the most arduous and exacting 

operation on the land. Since the introduc- 
tion of electricity serious efforts have been 
made by engineers to apply that kind of 
power to soil tillage. In Continental 
Europe. especially in Italy, Germany and 
France, a great deal of technical experi- 
mentation has been done resulting in several 
practical systems being evolved for electric 
plowing. 

As a general rule alternating current 
from 1000 to 3000 volts is used and the 
power lines strung from fifteen to twenty 
feet above the ground. In certain cases 
direct current has been used with maximum 
voltage of 500. 

The traction of the plow is arranged in 
three different ways. 

First, single drum haulage machines, and 
at each end of the field. In such cases two 
power lines are required, one on each 
opposite side of the field. The maximum 
length of furrow is about 2000 feet. 
Installations of this system are considered 
to be more costly than the following, but it 
has the advantage of being usable on uneven 
ground. 

Second, double drum traction engine and 
an anchor carriage. Obviously the plant 
and the installation are cheaper than in the 
case of the preceding one but it is consid- 
ered to be usable only on flat ground. 

'Third, stationary double drum haulage 
machine equipped with two cables passing 
in opposite directions around the field and 
over pullevs at corners and at the end of 
the furrows. The economy of this system 
is the relatively low cost of the plant, but 
again, it involves a greater expenditure in 
cables and anchors than the others. It is 
suited only for level ground and is most 
extensively used in northern Italy. 

Fourth, a motor plow connected to a 
supply line by a trailing cable passed out 
picked up to and fro. A chain is stretched 
across the field and a wheel in the motor 
engages with the chain. "The advantages 
claimed for this system are efficiency, light- 
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ness and relative cheapness. Only 15 to 
20-H. P. motor is required and the com- 
plete outfit including 2115 feet of chain 
and two anchors and 1950 feet of trailing 
cable costs only from $1800.00 to $3000.00. 
A steam outfit would cost many times that 
amount. 

When the current is figured at four 
cents per unit, plowing 14 inches deep costs 
$2.25 per acre. Such plowing with horses 
or oxen would cost from $6.00 to $10.00 
per acre. For heavy soil a 30-H. P. motor 
is required to haul a gang plow three feet 
wide running twelve inches deep. İn 
order to allow for emergency and take care 
of the overload from 50 to 60-H. P. motor 
should be used. In Italy in 1914 plowing 
continuously for 100 consecutive days cost 
$4.25 per acre with steam, whereas with 
electric power the cost was $3.50 with the 
current at four cents per kilowatt hour. 
In 1920, the Violati Tescari electric system 
of plowing cost $6.50 per acre, including 
capital charges. At that time, due to the 
extremely high cost of fuel oil, plowing 
with gasoline tractors cost four times that 
amount. 

Another large field trial conducted in 
Italy in 1914 showed horse plowing to cost 
from $5.50 to $6.50 per acre, steam plow- 
ing $4.50, electric plowing $3.15, current 
at three cents per unit, the work being 
compared on an even basis of operation and 
all items of expense being accounted for. 

The following table derived from exten- 
sive field work in Europe will prove of 
interest : 


Depth of Acres Consumption per 
Furrow (inches) per hour acre KWH 
6 2.5—3.0 14 
10 1.8 18 
12—12.75 1.0—1.25 24 
10 plus 6 
subsoiling 1.25—1.4 36—40 


The great advantages of electric tillage 
lie in the rapidity with which the work can 
be accomplished at the most opportune 
season, which is generally the fall. Good 
fall plowing is condusive to mellowing up 
of the ground and the maximum amount of 
bacterial activity which insures a good crop. 
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Due to he adequate supply of power when 
electricity is used, the plows can be set 
deeper than when the ordinary kinds of 
tractors are used and consequently the 
ground is opened up better to receive and 
hold moisture. The electric outfit insures 
low repair costs, uninterrupted service and 
continuance of operation and relatively low 
depreciation on the equipment. 

'The low cost of American gasoline 
tractors and low cost of fuel at this time 
may hold back electric tillage until such 
time as these costs are equalized. Lower 
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initial costs for the electric tractor equip- 
ment or increase in the cost of gasoline and 
oil fuel will stimulate such development. 
Eventually, the greater part of power 
tillage to be done in the San Joaquin Valley 
will be done by electric power. 

It is a new problem and one that will 
require careful study before being generally 
adopted. No doubt, the increasing demand 
for gasoline and fuel oil for gas or oil 
motor cars in California will have much to 
do with the use of electricity for plowing 
on farms. 


Two Years of Alfalfa Sulphuring in Delhi 


Yields From Test Plots Show Phenomenal Increase Resulting From 
Use of Sulphur. 


N December, 1921, A. A. Jungerman, 
County Agent in Stanislaus County, 
spoke before the Delhi settlers of some 

results he had secured in use of sulphur 
in his county. Since that time more than 
three carloads of sulphur have been applied 
to the alfalfa acreage within the Delhi 
settlement. The results have generally 
been remarkable. H. L. Miser's striking 
demonstration has been visited by hundreds 
from far and near. The practice of sul- 
phuring has become so accepted that it is 
now difficult to find anyone who is willing 
to carry on any tests involving land not 
sulphured as checks. Almost everyone 
agrees that they cannot afford not to sul- 
phur. 

Certain settlers have carried on definite 
tests in co-operation with the County Farm 
Advisor and with the Land Settlement. 
Miser's tests carried on in both 1922 and 
1923, (one application only) showed sul- 
phured alfalfa over the two year period 
produced practically three times the hay 
produced on unsulphured land. Mr. Miser 
furthermore demonstrated that sulphur 
alone gave the same results as lime and 
sulphur. 

MISER'S RESULTS 


Year Lime 450lbs. Sulphur 220 lbs. Nothing 
Sulphur 110 lbs. 
1922 20,143 ibs. hay 20,594.9 lbs. hay 8,171 Ibs. 


1923 15,942]bs. hay 17,472 lbs. hay 5,363 lbs. 


36,085 lbs. hay 38,066.9 lbs. hay 13,534 lbs. 


Last cutting 1923 not included. 
Practically all 1922 applications were 
made with sulphur and lime; all 1923 
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applications with sulphur alone, at a saving 
of many hundred dollars to settlers. 
BROCK AND HULL TESTS 

In 1923 R. Hull and John Brock carried 
extensive tests to determine the economic 
amount to apply. Unfortunately a heavy 
windstorm followed sulphuring before any 
rain fell, and the Hull experiment was 
obscured by blowing over of sulphur. Land 
to the windward which was unsulphured 
yielded considerably lower than any in the 
sulphured area. The Brock test, however, 
gave fair results, although some blowing 
is indicated by increasing yield in check 
plots. 


Brock Hull 
$0 lbs. sulphur 6.9 tons hay 7.2 tons hay 
No sulphur 5.2 tons hay 8.7 tons hay 
100 lbs. sulphur 7.2 tons hay 9.7 tons hay 
No sulphur 5.5 tons hay 7.5 tons hay 
200 lbs. sulphur 7.8 tons hay 9.2 tons hay 
No sulphur 5.8 tons hay 8.7 tons hay 
300 lbs. sulphur 6.9 tons hay 9.9 tons hay 


Weights all on acre basis. 
INOCULATION TRIED 

Inoculated sulphur was tried in equal 
quantity as common sulphur in all of the 
above tests. The results were practically 
identical, whichever was used, indicating 
no advantage to inoculation. 

Sulphur and various combinations of 
lime and sulphur and inoculated sulphur 
were tried on five young stands of alfalfa. 
Results showing at least twice the yield of 
hay from August 15th onward were 
obtained on Hugh Dawson's allotment. On 
Mr. Dawson's alfalfa the last cutting 
showed improved growth.—Delhi News. 


January, 1924 
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Electrically operated incline railway to transport logs from high peaks to Yosemite Valley Railway on 
Merced River. 


Timber Lands to Be Opened Near Yosemite Valley 


The Yosemite Lumber Company is 
installing an electrically operated incline 
railway extending from a point on the 
Yosemite Valley Railroad, four miles 
below El Portal, to the top of the moun- 
tains, to tap extensive timber lands in 
Mariposa County near Yosemite National 
Park. 

The incline is in two legs with separate 
electric hoists on each leg. The total 
length of the incline is 8600 feet from the 
Merced River to the top. At certain 
points the incline has a maximum grade of 
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83 per cent. Incline No. 1 is operated 
with two 200-horsepower motors while 
Incline No. 2 has one 400-horsepower 
motor. These power plants will move 
about 35 cars a day up and down the 
incline during nine months of the year. 
The heavy winter snows prevent winter 
operation. 

The Yosemite Lumber Company is 
working 24 hours a day on the construc- 
tion of the hoists and roads into the timber. 
It is expected to have the hoists in opera- 
tion April 1. 


Fresno Has Modern Sewage Disposal System 


New Land Filtration Method Placed in Operation Last Month on Farm. 
of Eight Hundred Acres. 


HE engineering department of the 
| Fresno City Department of Public 
Works placed in operation during 
January a new filtration system at the 
Fresno City Sewer Farm that is designed 
to take care of the needs of Fresno for 
many years to come. [t is the latest 
development in Fresno's sewage problem, 
and Fresno has a real problem in disposing 
of its sewage. 


FRESNO'S SEWAGE PROBLEM 


From an engineering point of view 
Fresno is very badly located. The flat plain 
on which the city is built causes many 
engineering difficulties in securing proper 
fall for the sewers composing the city 
sewer system. Added to this difficulty is 
the unusually large volume of sewage per 
capita, more than double for the average 
American city. It is estimated that 150 
gallons of sewage per person must be 
disposed of daily by the sewage system. On 
a basis of 60,000 population in the munici- 
pality this means that 9 million gallons of 
sewage each day must be disposed of in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
State Board of Health. 

This large volume of water in the 
sewage of Fresno is accounted for by the 
fact that residential water consumers are 
under a flat rate, no meters being used 
except in the business districts and for 
apartment houses. This policy on the part 
of the water company permits a greater use 
of water than is general in cities the size 
of Fresno, and consequently there is more 
sewage. 

'The sewage is collected through 145 
miles of laterals into a five-foot main 
leading southwesterly from the city. This 
main follows the fall of the bed of an old 
creek known as Dry Creek to a point five 
miles from the city limits where a tract of 
800 acres owned by the city is used as a 
sewage disposal plant. 

- The sewage entering the farm flows into 
septic tanks where it slowly passes through 
a series of concrete pits or tanks covering 
one and one-quarter acres. In the septic 
tanks about 66 per cent of the solids are 
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removed and the effluent is then distributed 
by canals to the land. 

Prior to 1905 the sewage was used for 
irrigation by land owners southwest of the 
city. The city then purchased eight hun- 
dred acres of land and erected a set of eight 
septic tanks for treatment of the sewage. 
using the effluent for irrigation. Alfalfa 
was the principal crop produced. 

In 1917 eight additional septic tanks 
were built and the volume of effluent had 
increased to such proportions that it became 
necessary to lease additional acreage over 
which the water could be spread for evapor- 
ation and seepage. 

By 1921 the flow had increased to 
24 acre feet per day and its disposal by 
ponding became a serious problem, espec- 
ially in the winter when it could not be used 
for irrigation. The overflow led to suits 
for damages by adjoining land owners. 

The State Board of Health then recom- 
mended that the city treat the effluent from 
the septic tanks by land filtration and 
dispose of the filtered water for irrigation 
purposes if possible. Tile drains were 
suggested. 


TESTS CONDUCTED BY BROWN 


Late in 1921 a study of the sewage 
disposal problem was actively begun by 
Perry F. Brown, special engineer for the 
city. It was found that the surface soil of 
the farm is a sandy loam varying from a 
clean sand that passes water readily to 
small areas of fine soil carrying so much 
fine material that it passes water slowly 
and cracks upon drying. Broken sheets of 
hardpan underlie most of the area, in 
places only two feet from the surface. 'T'he 
lower structure consists of lenses of hard- 
pan, sand and clay, the sand varying from 
packed sand to good water bearing sand 
and gravel. The water bearing sand occurs 
at a depth of not less than 100 feet, with 
an average of 150 feet. 

With this information it was decided to 
try a large scale experiment by pumping 
from these water bearing sands to note the 
effect on the ground water levels. On 
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February 9, 1922, pumping was started and 
continued until March 5. During this 
period there was practically no rainfall. 
The effect of the test exceeded expectations. 
The water level in test wells stood at two 
feet on the day pumping started and fell 
to six feet when the pumps were shut off. 

'The test showed conclusively that the 
land could be drained by pumping and that 
the lift would be comparatively low, about 
twenty feet. The deep well method also 
was less costly to install and maintain than 
tiling, and the cost of land filtration is only 
about 60 per cent of the cost of the 
sprinkler system. 


PUMP PURE WATER 


'The water, pumped from the wells 
showed very slightly the effects of appli- 
cation of sewage. Analysis made: by the 
Twining Laboratories showed perfect 
filtration and no injurious bacteria. The 
pumped water was good drinking water 
and was used as such. 

Five hundred acres will be used at 
present in the filtration beds leaving a 
reserve of approximately 300 acres for 
future needs. The beds vary in size from 
five to twenty acres each, depending on the 
topography. They are surrounded by 
borders designed to hold the water at 
depths of about eighteen inches. It is 
planned to allow one month for complete 
filtration in each bed. The water disap- 
pears from the surface in from three days 
to a week, depending on the character of 
the soil underlying the bed. 

When completed the sewer farm will 
appear somewhat like rice fields in prepar- 
ation for planting. No vegetation will be 
permitted to grow in filtration beds as 
plant roots prevent the rapid passage of the 
water through the soil, the bare soil 
providing the most satisfactory means íor 
proper filtration. The beds are now being 
leveled and bordered. This work will 
require several months before completion. 


SEWER FARM TO BE SHOW PLACE 


Trees have been planted along the drive- 
ways and around the pumping plants. The 
canals are to be lined with cement which 
will prevent accumulations of sewage 
matter along the banks. When completed, 
which will probably be within three years, 
the Fresno Sewer Farm will be an attrac- 
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tive place well worth the time for a visit 
from any Fresno resident. 


Nine wells conveniently spaced between 
the filtration beds are used to pump the 
pure water into ditches and canals which 
empty into main canals of the Fresno Irri- 
gation district. 'The water pumped from 
the wells will be about twice the amount of 
sewage applied, the additional water 
coming from nearby seepage and from sub- 
strata flows. The pumping plants are of 
the latest design, single stage turbine type, 
driven by fifteen horsepower motors. 

The residence of Phillip Wolfe, superin- 
tendent of the farm, is beautifully situated 
in a grove of cottonwoods and eucalyptus. 
Vineyards, orchards and fields of grain and 
alfalfa surround the place of about 20 acres 
comprising the headquarters. 

Here also are quartered several retired 
fire horses, too old for general farm use, 
but given just enough work to keep them 
in condition. The famous horse "Charley" 
driven by former Chief Ward is among the 
old horses to be given a home for the 
remainder of his life. He is now 30 years 
of age. 

'The engineering was done by Perry F. 
Brown, special engineer for the city, under 


William Stranahan, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works. 


ONE BRAND OF 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Real public ownership of public service 
corporations, says the Mining and Oil 
Bulletin for January, should consist of in- 
vestments by the public in such corpora- 
tions. With reasonable government regu- 
lation there need be no fear of stock job- 
bing,—and if the regulation becomes un- 
reasonable, the shareholders (the public) 
exercise their suffrage rights and put in 
a new set of regulators. 

'This method places the cost of "public 
ownership" upon those willing to bear the 
burden,—and does not force it upon all 
taxpayers; the investor realizes a nominal 
return upon his investment; the general 
public, through reasonable regulation, 
gets service at a fair cost,—and no oppor- 
tunity is accorded the politician to dabble 
with more public funds, not to sustain a 
self-perpetuating ` machine.— T'he Exeter 
Sun. 
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1. Where the Fresno sewer discharges into the septic tanks. 4. Type of pumping plant used for raising water from 
2. After passing through the septic tanks the effluent is lavers of sand under filtration beds, Nine of these plants 
distributed over the filtration beds. are in operation. 
3. Pure water leaving sewer farm to be used by Fresno 5. Type of pump installation. Fifteen horsepower motors 
Irrigation district. direct connected to single stage turbines. 
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6. Superintendent's home in a grove of eucalyptus and Five hundred acres of filtration beds are being built. 
cottonwoods. 9. Team of old Fresno city fire horses given just enough 
7. Water pumped from wells is clear and fit to drink work to keep them in condition. 
after passing through 100 to 200 feet of filtration. 10. “Charlie,” 30 years of age, a retired fire chief's horse 
8. Building roads and borders around filtration beds. now a pensioner at the sewer farm. 
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THE WISE MAN PREPARETH. 


'The almost unprecedented dry weather 
of the present winter may prove costly to 
the San Joaquin Valley, reckoned in dollars 
and cents. It should, however, prove a 
blessing, reckoned in terms of ultimate 
benefit. For many of those who suffer 
from it will take measures before another 
year to protect themselves against another 
such calamity. 

There is protection, and it is easily avail- 
able. It is to be found in winter irrigation 
by electric pumping. The farmers who 
have been able to pump water on their lands 
this winter have worried not at all over 
weather conditions. 

It is obvious that plants get their real 
start toward healthy and productive growth 
during the winter months. Roots send out 
their fibre-like feeders, which suck in the 
moisture from the earth. If there is no 
rain, there is no moisture, unless it is pro- 
vided by irrigation. And if there is no 
moisture, the plant cannot flourish. 

'The most successful vineyardists are 
those whose acres: produce prolifically and 
return them a profit even in periods of low 
prices. The most successful, too, are those 
who irrigate liberally throughout the win- 
ter, for therein lies the big secret of prolific 
production. They do not worry over the 
lack of rain, nor stake their fortunes upon 
the whim of the storm gods. They merely 
turn a switch, start their pumps, and let 
the water flood onto the land,—and flood 
and flood. In the late spring and early 
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summer, their vines’ thirst is slaked in soil 
that has known nothing of drought. 

The farmer who is prepared for winter 
irrigation is the wise virgin of agriculture. 
And the farmer who, knowing the vagaries 
of weather, still puts his trust exclusively 
in the rain, is like unto the foolish virgin. 
If out of this year’s experience he learns 
wisdom and profits thereby, then indeed 
can we look back eventually upon this dis- 
appointing winter and call it blessed. 


4 GOOD YEAR FOR COTTON 


It is predicted that practically the entire 
present world stock of cotton will be 
cleaned up this year, leaving no holdover. 
This will be the first time in many years 
that the world supply of cotton has been 
entirely depleted. . 

The outlook is bright for a profitabl 
year for cotton growers in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 'The price is practically assured 
while the possibilities of crop failure are 
few. 

Cost of production in the San Joaquin 
Valley varies from 12 cents per pound to 
16 cents per pound of lint, depending on 
water conditions, method of culture, and 
overhead. On a large farm in the central 
San Joaquin Valley where cotton was 
grown on a large scale, and close accounting 
was kept, the cost of lint per pound was 
1434 cents in 1921 and 16 cents in 1923. 
'The water was pumped from deep wells, 
with lifts of 75 feet to 90 feet. 

Where water conditions were more favor- 
able and where the farmer did the work on 
smaller acreage, lint was produced as low 
as 12 cents per pound. 

The combination of soil and sunshine in 
the San Joaquin Valley easily produces 
500 pounds to the acre. Much higher 
yields are common. With normal produc- 
tion the farmer who plants cotton should 
show a profit of $55 to $75 per acre, using 
27 cents as the selling price, which is the 
price now established on December futures. 

This favorable outlook should encourage 
a large acreage in cotton this year. The 
possibilities of over-production are remote. 
The world supply is low, and an additional 
100,000 or even 500,000 acres will make 
little or no impression on the total produc- 
tion. The world requires upwards of 
20 million bales each year of which the 
United States produce about 13 million. 
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FAITH—AND PROGRESS 

That was a meeting worth while that 
the citizens of the San Joaquin Valley 
held at Fresno on February Ist. They 
decided that the good ship San Joaquin 
Valley is plowing its way toward the port 
of Prosperity over a course that is steadily 
becoming smoother and easier to navigate. 
And so they took the corpse of John W. 
Gloom, who dropped dead when he heard 
the news, and tossed it into the deep, deep 
sea of forgotten things. 

Business depression has undeniably 
existed. But we do not relieve it by 
complaining. In truth, the howls of the 
confirmed calamitists have made matters 
appear worse than they are. Those howls 
have been heard far away. People outside 
the San Joaquin Valley have heard only 
the worst about us, and that has not done 
us any good. But after all, isn't it true 
that we have the finest land in the world, 
that there is opportunity here such as is 
to be found in few other places, and that 
there are no other agricultural communi- 
ties able to boast of greater prosperity? 

Faith is necessary,—faith in our valley, 
in our institutions, and in ourselves. And 
with faith coupled with work, there will 
be progress. 


SIX STOCK SALESMEN TO AVOID 

The Northwestern Banker (Des 
Moines) puts a deal of good advice into 
small compass when it tells its readers that 
the six stock salesmen for the investor to 
avoid are: 

The man who tells you how stock- 
holders in similar concerns became rich 
over night. 

The man who wants your help in “keep- 
ing the contract away from Wall Street." 

The man who talks about the “transfer- 
ability" ot tke stock. 

'The man who says that the stock will 
later be "listed on the exchange." 

The man who wants you to buy because 
“the price is surely going up." 

'The man whose chief selling points are 
letters of recommendation from “leading 
citizens." 


If only one blade of grass grows where 
two should have grown, there is a 50 
per cent loss. Irrigation makes many blades 
of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore. 
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WHO AM I? 


I am more powerful than the combined 
armies of the world ; 

I have destroyed more men than all the 
wars of the world; 

I am more deadly than bullets and I have 
wrecked more homes than the mightiest 
siege-guns. 

I steal in the United States alone more than 
$300,000,000 each year; 

I spare no one, and find my victims among 
the rich and poor alike, the young and 
the old; widows and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I cast 
my shadow over every field of labor, 
from the turning of the grindstone to the 
moving of every train. 

1 lurk in unseen places and do most of my 
work silently. 

I am relentless; I am everywhere: in the 
house, in the street, in the factory, at 
railroad crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and death, and 
yet few seek to avoid me: 

My Name Is Carelessness. 


Jack was nimble, 


Jack was quick, 


But Kid Kilowatt 
i Saster sprite 


SAN JOAQUIN 
LIGHT POWER 


CORPORATION 


San Joaquin Power Employee Insurance 


Policies of $1,000 to $1,500 Protecting Each Permanent Employee Are 
Kept in Force by Company. 


N appreciation of loyalty to their com- 
I pany, the San Joaquin Light and 

. Power Corporation insures all perma- 
nent employees against death or permanent 
total disability. At the present time 1300 
employees are covered with a blanket policy 
of approximately one million dollars, 
handled by the Travelers Life Insurance 
Company and kept in force by the power 
company at a cost of from $17,000 to 
$20,000 per year. 


INSURANCE MOST BENEFICIAL 


The custom of insuring power company 
employees went into effect October 15, 
1919. After considering many plans to 
reward employees for efficient and loyal 
service, the management decided upon life 
insurance as being the most beneficial, 
giving humane and immediate help at the 
time of greatest need. This insurance is 
at no cost whatever to the employee. All 
employees, with the exception of day 
laborers, who have been with the company 
for 90 days, receive a $1000 policy. On 
the anniversary of employment for the next 
five years the policy is increased by $100 
until the maximum of $1500 is reached. 
'This insurance in no way interferes with 
the State compensation to which injured 
employees or their families may be entitled. 


POLICIES MAY BE CONTINUED 


The insurance is canceled when the 
employee terminates his connection with 
the company. He may, however, upon 
presentation of his certificate to the insur- 
ance company within ninety days, carry on 
the insurance at his own expense, without 
having to undergo a physical examination. 
'This is a great advantage to anyone who 
is not considered a good risk by insurance 
companies, due to age, injury or chronic 
illness. Employees on leave of absence may 
keep up their insurance, and upon reinstate- 
ment are again insured by the company at 
the amount they were carrying when they 
left. In addition they have the privilege 
of carrying both policies. If the leave of 
absence is due to illness, the company keeps 
up the payment of the premiums, and the 
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insurance is cancelled only upon definite 
termination or upon employment with 
another concern. 


PAYMENT IS PROMPT 


'The face value of the policy is paid to 
the beneficiary promptly at the death of 
the policy holder, or if the insured is 
totally and permanently disabled he may 
collect the full amount. This latter has 
been done in four cases, three of the insured 
parties being disabled through illness and 
the other through injury. In each case the 
money proved a Godsend, and in two cases 
was used toward the purchase of homes. 

Up to the present time 26 death claims 
and four total permanent disability claims 
have been paid. 'T'he death claims amounted 
to $34,200 and the disability claims to 
$5,500, making a total of $39,700 paid by 
the insurance company to power company 
employees. 


FRESNO POWER CLUB HAS 
FAST BASKETBALL TEAM 


Fresno San Joaquin Power Club has 
entered a basketball team in league three 
of the unlimited division of the city basket- 
ball league under the name of the Kilo- 
watts. The team is now in fourth place 
in the league standing, having dropped 
three games and won two. 

During the early part of the season, the 
team was handicapped by a lack of players, 
but as the season advanced, more club 
members became interested in the team and 
now eleven men are turning out to practice 
regularly. The lineup is composed of Ed 
Baum, Vincent Cavallo, "Red" Coppin, 
Curt Deitrich, Emerson Fisher, Fred Hol- 
land, Billy Lane, Al Parsell, Ray Stump, 
Bill Taylor and Fred McBride. 

Games are played Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights, in the Technical High School 
gym, the State College gym, the M. E. 
Church gym or the Y. M. C. A. gym. 


Word To THE Wise. 
An old flame makes things hot for many 
a man.—T he Lyre. 


Around the Loop 


Bits of News and Gossip From District Managers” Reports and District 
Reporters? Notes. 


MERCED 
LUELLA F. Hayes, Reporter 


District Manager R. Casad and District 
Foreman G. H. Bransford made a preliminary 
trip up the South Fork of the Merced River by 
way of Jerseydale to the Little Wonder Mine 
to investigate the possibility of constructing a 
line from the Clearinghouse Mine to the Little 
Wonder Mine. 

A small crowd from the Merced District 
attended the dance at Los Banos on January 
19. Right here we want to thank Los Banos 
for the fine time we had. We surely have to 
hand them the palm when it comes to hospi- 
tality. 

We are showing a photograph of the new 
100,000 cu. ft. gas holder as it now stands com- 
plete. The man seen standing on top is Gas 
Maker Edward Bolt, who recently came to us 
from Quincy, Illinois. Mr. Bolt had the honor 
of filling the new tank for the first time. 

The holder was purchased from the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company of Cincinnatti, Ohio, 
and erected by the Western Pipe & Steel Com- 
pany of San Francisco. Work was started on 
the holder in the middle of November and 
completed in the second week of January. It 
was placed in service January 29. Operating 
conditions in the Gas Division of Merced Dis- 
trict are much improved by this addition to the 
plant. 

R. Casad, district manager, together with 
E. N. Baker, secretary of the Merced Chamber 
of Commerce attended a Booster's Luncheon 
at Livingston on January 29. They report a 
very enthusiastic meeting. 'The Livingston 
Boosters have important events planned for 
the year 1924. 

The Merced Power Club held a meeting 
Friday evening, January 25, which was very 
well attended. The main subject discussed 
was our Valentine's Dance at the City Hall on 
February 9. Three things are promised to all, 
a good floor, good music, and a good time. 

Miss Sylvia Azvedo, 
who is in charge of our 
new Livingston office, 
has been seriously ill 
with an acute attack of 
pleurisy but is now 
well on the road to 
recovery. Mrs. Frank 
Garbarino is substitu- 
ting at the Livingston 
office during Miss Az- 
Miss Sylvia Azvedo. vedo’s illness. 

Willit Davis has been transferred from Mer- 
ced to Livingston as assistant troubleman. He 
succeeds Howard Little who has been trans- 
ferred to the Merced force. 

A. E. Weaver, our trouble shooter, and M. 
C. Warner, line-gang foreman, held a candy- 
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making contest the other night. Samples sub- 
mitted proved the contest to be a draw so the 
second contest will be held at a later date, or as 
soon as the judges recover from the effects of 
the samples. 

J. A. O'Brien, lineman, tried to crank his 
Universal car. 'The crank kicked back, break- 
ing his arm. Joe says Henry Ford made walk- 
ing a pleasure. He will hereafter abide by 
natural laws and not try to crank with the 
spark advanced. 

Verdell Foran, line-gang foreman, has 
volunteered the information that he has a new 
Studebaker car. We haven't seen him with 
it yet, and it may be only a myth. If the 
report is true, a number of young ladies who 
have been walking will ride. 

Miss Agnes Knapp, 
our stenographer, has 
two serious cases, 
and seems very much 
perplexed over the 
matter. One writes 
long letters which re- 
semble an adding 
machine roll for 
length and the other 
makes personal calls 
of the same length. 'The whole office force is 
wondering which sheik will win out. 
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New 50,000 cubic foot gas holder now in operation at 
Merced, 
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MADERA DISTRICT 
J. E. Barrett, District Manager. 


General conditions in the Madera District 
seem to have improved somewhat during 
the month of January. The December 
report showed applications for approximately 
90 horsepower in agricultural service as com- 
pared with applications for 122 horsepower 
during January. Applications were received 
in December for 15 horsepower for industrial 
power while January showed 1977 horsepower 
in this class. The number of applications for 
combination lighting, heating and cooking serv- 
ice remains about the same while lighting 
applications show an increase. 

While the amount of horsepower connected 
this month is somewhat under that af December, 
analysis shows that this is due to the fact that 
many consumers are withholding the purchase 
of their plants until March and do not care 
to sign power contracts until they have defi- 
nitely closed with the pump dealers for their 
plants. 

Farmers and business men in the Madera 
district are greatly interested in the cotton 
possibilities of the San Joaquin Valley. Several 
special meetings have been held to discuss the 
cotton situation. At the last meeting of the 
Chowchilla Farm Bureau, Wofford B. Camp 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry gave a talk on 
cotton. At a recent meeting held in the power 
company’s office at Chowchilla, the Alamo 
Cotton Growers’ Association, a non-profit 
organization, was formed to procure seed, and 
to investigate the advisability of erecting a local 
cotton gin. If the acreage of the association 
is not sufficient to warrant a gin, the associa- 
tion will arrange for transportation of cotton 
to Fresno. At the meeting 500 acres were 
signed up and 500 more promised. It was 
decided to standardize on the Acala medium 
staple variety of cotton. 

It is hoped that the rejection of the Griffin 
tract for the proposed Soldiers’ Settlement 
colony in Madera county may not be final. 
Reasons for rejection by the Veterans’ Welfare 
Board did not appear to be wholly satisfactory, 
and at a Chamber of Commerce meeting held 
January 31, a committee of ten men was 
appointed to wait upon Governor Richardson 
in an effort to get a more satisfactory answer. 
The Griffin tract embraces about 1280 acres of 
land lying east of Fairmead. 

Organization of a lighting district in the city 
of Chowchilla is pending and it is probable that 
arc lights will be installed very soon in the 
city. 

The reopening of the Madera Opera Hall, 
which is being completely remodeled, will take 
place about the middle of February. The 
theater has been completely refurnished with 
new carpets and tapestry hangings, upholstered 
seats replace the old ones, while a balcony with 
several rows of loge seats has been built, mak- 
ing the total seating capacity about 1000. 
A Smith pipe organ, costing $15,000, is a feature 
of the new building. A 2-horsepower 3-stage 
motor has been installed to operate the blower 
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for the pipe organ, a 3-horsepower 3-stage 
motor has been installed to take care of the 
“Hall” heating and ventilating system, while a 
S-horsepower motor supplies current to the 
2 Motiograph projecting machines. A mercury 
rectifier is also provided as a stand-by in the 
operating room. V 

Approximately $30,000 is being spent in the 
remodeling of the town of Coarse Gold by 
Phillip Rowe of the Kroromick Mining Com- 
pany of San Francisco. Mr. Rowe has taken a 
fifteen years lease on the town and plans to 
convert it into a summer resort and stop-over 
place on the road to Yosemite National Park. 
The hotel has been remodeled, the old store 
and other buildings torn down and the dance 
hall remodeled and converted into an up-to- 
date store. Ten or fifteen cottages are to be 
constructed along the road, a swimming pool 
built, and golf links laid out in the near future. 
Mr. Rowe has signified his willingness to 
spend $20,000 on road work in the vicinity of 
Coarse Gold, providing additional money will 
be appropriated for this work by Madera and 
Fresno counties. 

During the month of January 23 consumers 
were signed up, 16 for lights, 3 for industrial 
and 4 for agricultural power. The industrial 
power consumers were connected with 3714 
horsepower and the agricultural consumers with 
50 horsepower making a total of 8714 horse- 
power connected during the month. Sixteen 
kilowatts for lighting also were connected. 


FRESNO DISTRICT 
PauL B. Wilson, District Manager. 


While there is no preceptible change in busi- 
ness conditions in Fresno and vicinity, there 
is a feeling among business and banking 
interests that the worst has passed. This 
feeling is reflected by the increasing number 
of inquiries for future power installations, 
especially in the agricultural classification. 

Ten agricultural power applications, totaling 
674 horsepower, were made during the month. 
This is an increase of four over the previous 
month. A noticeable reduction in the size of 
agricultural power installations is accounted 
for by reason of the fact that greater care is 
being exercised in installing the size of plant 
best suited to the purposes of the applicant. 
It has been found that smaller plants operated 
over longer periods will pump a stated amount 
of water at a lower power cost than larger 
plants operated over shorter periods. This is 
owing to the rate schedule for agricultural 
power, which is based on horsepower installed 
and the duration of operation. 

Smaller farms is another element in causing 
a reduction in the average size of pumping 
plants. Many farmers who have more land 
than they can properly work are subdividing 
these large holdings. 

The dry year is causing more farmers to 
look with favor toward winter irrigation than 
ever before. The necessity for maintaining a 
certain moisture content in the soil to properly 
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nourish the plant rooting systems is emphasized 
by farm advisers and thoughtful farmers 
generally. The poor condition of fruiting 
buds evident during the dry years affects the 
quality and quantity of the fruit. The small 
additional investment in power for the neces- 
sary water has been found to be repaid many 
times over. More stress should be laid on 
winter irrigation during future years. 

During the month of January 227 lighting 
consumers were connected, 27 combination 
heating and cooking consumers, 13 industrial 
power consumers and one agricultural power 
consumer. 

A fine meeting of the employees of Fresno 
District was held during the month when 
24 employees were present. The problems of 
the job was enthusiastically discussed, prac- 
tically everyone present taking part in the 
discussion. It is planned to hold such meetings 
regularly to give every employee of the 
district an opportunity to express ideas regard- 
ing the various phases of their work. 


DINUBA DISTRICT 
HAZEN G. REDFERN, District Manager. 


Business and conditions in general in the 
Dinuba District show a decided improvement 
over December. We expect a continued 
improvement throughout the entire year. 


'The City of Orosi has voted $18,000 in bonds 
for a city water system which will be installed 
at an early date. A modern combined chem- 
ical engine and hose cart also has been pur- 
chased. 

The City of Cutler, one and one-half miles 
south of Orosi also has voted $27,000 bonds 
for modern fire protection. The fire depart- 
ment has received the new chemical and hose 
truck which places the department on a par 
with any town of like size in the valley. 


A. E. McClanahan and others of Reedley, 
have opened a new addition on the north side 
of the City of Reedley to be known as the John- 
son addition. It is to be subdivided into small 
rural home sites for those who do not desire 
to live in the more closely populated sections 
of town. 


'The Bloyd Addition, east of Reedley, is fast 
settling up and soon will be a continuation of 
Reedley proper. 


During the month we have received applica- 
tions for 257/; HP in motors, 102 KW in 
cooking and heating and 26 light installations. 
Most of these applications are feasible and a 
number of them have been built or are under 
construction. 


FRESNO 
GARRETT VAN BUREN, Reporter. 

Three new clerks this month in the Con- 
sumers' Department. They are Miss Gene 
McClain, Miss Grace Manley and Mrs. Ruth 
Skewis. We can't say very much about them 
as yet but we hope to get better acquainted. 
They surely must be very nice girls or they 
would not be in the Consumers’ Department. 
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Tom Smith is graciously receiving the con- 
gratulations of his friends over the removal of 
his many tonsils. For some time he has been 
troubled with a superabundance of these articles 
but consistently spurned all offers from his 
fellow employees to remove them for him. 
They became entirely too prolific, however, 
and he was compelled to have them pruned. 
The bunch from Tom's office sent him a beau- 
tiful bouquet of cold slaw and celery framed 
in tulle and ferns. Mrs. Smith sent the follow- 
ing in appreciation: Š 


“Accept our deep appreciation 
For the bouquet that you sent 
We've tried it by mastication 
For which it was surely meant. 


“I have to run a hash house cozy 
For boarders slim and gaunt 

So do not send Tom posies 
When it’s calories that I want.” 


Miss Carol Graham has been confined to her 
home for a few days with a very severe cold. 
This gave her typewriter a chance to cool 
off a bit. 


Jack Van Buren, son of “E. C.," head of the 
Consumers' Department, broke his right leg 
just above the ankle while playing basketball. 
He is recovering nicely but will be forced to 
make his way around on crutches for several 
weeks. Van is just getting back to normal. 
When the report came in to the office, he left 
so SE he almost broke several legs him- 
self. 

Mrs. Violet St. Aubyn, formerly of the Con- 
sumers’ Department, left the company January 
16, 1924, to take the rest cure with her folks 
in Bakersfield. We're sorry to see her leave 
but as she is taking a rest cure she could not 
have selected a better place than Bakersfield. 
(Boy, page Johnny Ware). 

Mrs. Edna Babbs recently underwent an 
operation at a local sanitarium and expects to 
be away from her work for about six weeks 
when she hopes to get back on the job minus 
a whole flock of stomach troubles. This opera- 
tion business in the organization is becoming 
entirely too popular. Appendices, tonsils, 
stomachs, eyes, ears, noses and throats all seem 
to be hearkening to the call of the sharp knife 
and the pleasant dreams. We seem to be losing 
faith in castor oil, sassafras tea, and many 
other old standbys. 


Even Juvie Gustafson couldn't resist the 
operation bug. She had a large growth of hair 
removed from her head. The latest bulletin 
announces that she is resting easy and can 
receive callers. Barring complications of clip- 
pers and a tender neck, no serious effects are 
feared. 


Mrs. Anna Smith has been away from the 
office several days with pleurisy. 

Loris Auld went hunting again and brought 
home a duck which he presented to Miss 
Geiger. Miss Geiger asked us not to print 
anything about the duck tasting tired and lame 
and refusing to submit to boiling under ordi- 
nary measures. Inasmuch as Lory was so 
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sincere in his hunting efforts, we will respect 
Miss Geiger's request. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Birdsall of the Con- 
sumers' Department, left the Company to go to 
Oakland. "Their friends presented them with 
a beautiful picture entitled “Night Fall" or 
“Day Break,” or “A Storm at Sea,” or “Kittens 
at Play,” or something like that. 

Fresno won the Idle Week Trophy in the 
Stock Sales contest. That's a fine name! “Idle 
Week Trophy.” Sounds like we're the Cham- 
pion Idlers. Guess we'll file a protest with 
Al Joy. He's the man appointed to officially 
deny all protests. 

W. P. Early has accepted a position with our 
company, filling the vacancy caused by the 
departure of Warren Birdsall. The name 
“Early” offers unlimited possibilities for a lot 
of poor puns. We'll try to resist, however. 
A short time ago Mr. Early's house was robbed 
of furniture, clothes, bedding and other articles 
too numerous to mention. With the capture of 
the "Fig Avenue Bandits" some time ago he 
recovered all his belongings including a change 
of shirt. 

Waldo Shipman has been put on as a sales- 
man in the Fresno city territory. Although a 
newcomer in our community, Shippy is an old 
timer in the power sales game and we are 
serving notice to all other districts to give us 
room when he gets going. 

Fletcher A. Easton is confined to his home 
with acute stomach trouble. He is under 
doctors' care with strict orders to refrain from 
eating and observe complete rest. 

Paul Wilson, our District Manager, spent 
two months in Los Angeles one week-end 
recently, looking over the kilowatts in that 
city. After looking over their situation, he 
returned full of thanks for such a place as 
Fresno. 


FRESNO CITY WATER 
CORPORATION 


Marie Ross, Reporter. 


The office force of the Water Company with 
their wives, husbands, and sweethearts were 
entertained by Miss Marie Ross on January 
19. A good time was had by all. "Charle" 
O'Melveny entertained (?) the guests with a 
song entitled "Mighty Like a Rose" and was 
applauded for his courage. Miss Greer suf- 
fered with the rest as she had to play the 
accompaniment. Other features of the evening 
were fancy dances by little Miss Dolly Dickey 
and a game in which all the guests acted as 
-patients and were subject to a thorough diag- 


noses of their various ills by “Doctors” C. B. . 


Jackson and E. K. Barnum assisted by Ruby 
“Base-hit” Marley, who gave first-aid to 
the injured. Prizes were awarded to Mrs. F. 
. M. Ashley, Mrs. E. K. Barnum, C. B. Jackson 
and E. K. Barnum for different games played. 
Another feature of the evening was a large 
and salubriously decorated cake measuring 
about 18-inches in diameter and some 6-inches 
thick. It was agreed by everyone that this «vas 
some cake, not only in size but quality. Notice 
we said was. 
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Harold Snedeker recently came to work with 
a black eye which he claims he developed as 
a result of coming suddenly in contact with a 
door. We refrain from other unnecessary 
remarks. 

We do not know what Claude Weekes will 
do for physical culture when we move into the 
new building. If one were to tabulate the 
number of times Mr. Weekes circulates be- 
tween the main office and the Water Company 
office no doubt his mileage would look like a 
marathon record. . 

The insurance rates of Fresno have again 
been reduced and the Water Company feels 
that they have played the most important part 
in securing these reductions. They have not 
only met the requirements of the Underwrit- 
ers, but have gone far beyond such demand 
in the matter of laying 12-inch and other large 
mains for water services in case of fire. 


DISTRICT FOREMAN'S OFFICE 
H. H. RicHARDSON, Reporter. 

Pearl Hine, who was confined to her home 
for several days suffering from an abcess in 
her throat, is again able to resume her duties. 

Our crack shots, Dan Quinlivan and Phil 
Briggs, were on the job recently among the 
ducks and geese. They managed to bag the 
limit. Carl Stockholm and Frank McCamish 
were not so lucky on their quail hunt, returning 
with a total of three and a wonderful tale of 
dead jackrabbits left in the hills. 

Mrs. Florence Clanton, better known as Miss 
McDonald, left our midst the first of February 
to devote her time to domestic duties. Her 
presence will be missed very much. It is the 
sentiment of all the O Street bunch to wish her 
every success, long life and prosperity. 

Al Parsell is back from Corcoran, but he still 
hits the trail in that direction every week or 
two. Construction work seems to be more 
interesting in the Lake region than it is in some 
other places, evidently. 

Effie Reed has been transferred from E. R. 
Banks' to A. M. Hensley's office, filling the 
position formerly held by Florence Clanton. 

Ted Newton is back again on the job prac- 
tically recovered from a recent motorcycle 
accident. While a total loss of hearing in one 
ear was predicted by the doctor, his hearing is 
gradually improving. 

Among our visitors during the month was 
Miller Henderson from Dinuba, Frank How- 
ard of Corcoran, and O. M. Patten from Los 
Banos. 

While practicing some of the Naval Reserve 
trick plays recently, Jim Heaslett had the mis- 
fortune to injure his ankle. He is recovering 
very rapidly. 

Carl Stockholm, who has been going around 
looking very serious for several weeks past, 
turned up Monday morning, January 21, with 
a broad smile on his face. The smile was 
caused by arrival of a beautiful baby girl. 
Refreshments in the way of cigars and choco- 
lates were served to celebrate the happy event, 
while tables and desks were decorated with 
service and trouble tags, also high voltage 
charts. 
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BAKERSFIELD 
John W. Ware, Reporter. 
AMONG OUR CONSUMERS 

Wiley Giffin is now laying several miles of 
additional pipe line on his ranch near Arvin, 
preparatory to adding more acreage to his 
present developments, making a total of 3000 
acres under irrigation. Two new 200-HP 
motors are being installed. 

Peter Elrich of the Rosedale Section has 
leased ninety acres of his ranch to Henry Kru- 
ger, who is planting it to barley and alfalfa. 

J. W. McNeil was in from his Wasco ranch 
recently and said that he does not feel dis- 
couraged in any way over the raisin industry. 
He is putting in stakes for his twenty acres of 
young Thompsons, and expects an abundant 
yield from them. 
^. L. B. Swan of McFarland has sold his ranch 
to R. R. Teemley of Long Beach, who has, in 
turn, leased it to Sam Thompson for the coming 
year. Thompson intends planting the entire 
160 acres to cotton. 

C. E. Weller was in from his McFarland 
ranch recently and stated that he is centering 
his efforts on his vineyards, getting them in 
good shape for this year. 

E. O. Small has leased for two years his 
eighty-acre ranch south of Edison, to G. I. 
Upton, who is making preparations to plant it 
all to cotton. 

Arvin is now beginning to have the appear- 
ance of a little city. The Southern Pacific has 
started the construction of a depot; the Stand- 
ard Oil Company a distribution station, while 
a new store is being built and other improve- 
ments of note are going on. : 

The new Arvin-Weedpatch highway is being 
pushed rapidly to completion. This improve- 
ment will aid that section of the country very 
materially. 

AMONG OURSELVES 


Miss Ethel Bickerdike has resumed her duties 
in the Consumers! department, after two weeks 
spent in San Francisco and vicinity. 

Miss Mildred Benfield is once again a mem- 
ber of our office force, after an absence of 
three months. On July 1, she traveled by boat 
from Los Angeles to Seattle, and later continued 


her voyage to Vancouver, B. C., where she 
traveled by train through the Canadian 
Rockies, stopping in Banff, Calgary. She 


crossed Lakes Superior and Huron visiting 
many pretty little summer resorts in Ontario. 
Her return was via Chicago, Salt Lake and 
Feather River Canyon. Wasn't that trip worth 
such an absence? 


FIRST AID TEAMS ORGANIZED 

Five first aid teams, composed of six men 
on each team have been organized giving each 
department a full team, or at least one trained 
man in each office to render first aid. It is 
certain that the employees, both fair and other- 
wise, will not suffer from lack of attention. 

The men in each team were trained by our 
company director, A. Johnson, and instructors 
from the Bureau of Mines. 

Cleanliness and accuracy when dealing with 
a patient were important features of the instruc- 
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tion. Each team is to have at least one prac- 
tice a week. 

A luncheon given by the girls of the office 
on Saturday, January 11, in honor of Genevieve 
McClain, transferred to the general office at 
Fresno, was held in the Rose Room of the 
Tegeler Hotel at which twenty were present. 
During the luncheon, John Ware, who was also 
a guest of honor, made the presentation of a 
brocaded vanity case to Miss McClain as a 
little remembrance from the girls at the office. 
Mr. Ware also gave a very appropriate little 
talk which was thoroughly enjoyed by all and 
stirred up so much enthusiasm that it was 
decided to meet regularly and form an organ- 
ization. Several snappy little speeches were 
made, followed by an elections of officers. No 
name for the organization was selected, but 
the date of the next meeting, or luncheon, was 
set for Saturday, February 9. 

Harvey Nesbit was confined to his home for 
a week, due to a slight attack of influenza. 

Harry Hill, substation helper, who has been 
ill with bronchitis is reported better. 

Among the victims of the Radio Bug are 
Charlie Lightner and Mac McMillan. If you 
want to get in on a conversation with either 
of the above named parties, get a radio! 

Work has commenced on the installation of 
an additional bank of transformers for the 
Weedpatch Substation, to take care of the 
increasing load. 

On January 27, the stork visited the home 
of Walter Keller and left a seven and a half 
pound baby girl. 'This means another share 
of stock. 

While enjoying an evening of pleasure away 
from home recently, Jimmie Hothersoll was 
robbed of jewels and accessories valued at 
$500. Moral: Never leave home! 

Emil Lareccq has taken the position of pres- 
sure man, relieving Howard Breece who has 
taken a leave of absence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Lee are ready for 
callers now as they are all settled in their new 
home on Quincy Street, East Bakersfield. 

Dick Richards has been transferred from the 
Gas Department to the Appliance Department. 
A. K. Carson, manager of the Appliance De- 
partment, now has a regular staff under him. 

The Bakersfield District extends deepest 
sympathy to Gordan Gillespie in his recent 
bereavement. 

BAKERSFIELD STEAM PLANT 

Junior Crum, son of M. L. Crum, chief 
operator of the Bakersfield Steam Plant, broke 
his arm in two places and injured his elbow 
cap. 

T. L. Hauser of the Bakersfield Steam Plant 
relieved W. A. McDougall of Kern Canyon 
during the two weeks he spent in the South. 

The arc tubs that were in the down-town 
garage, have been moved to the Bakersfield 
Steam Plant. 

KERN CANYON POWER HOUSE 

E. A. Quinn and H. K. Fox spent a day with 
us during January, inspecting the plant and 
head works. 

The new machine shop for plant repairs was 
finished in record time by F. L. Hauser's crew. 
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It fills a long needed want and the prediction 
is that it soon will more than pay for itself 
when overhauling or repairs are made. 

While on the subject of improvements, we 
must not overlook the new reading room and 
pool room. "Through the efforts of F. L. Hauser 
and A. Y. Muedell, two rooms in the office 
building were converted into a pool hall and 
reading room. An old pool table that has long 
graced the Canteen was re-covered and looks 
like new. It is needless to say the boys take 
advantage of this means of recreation, and the 
reporter believes he is expressing the senti- 
ments of the camp in thanking those who were 
instrumental in bringing about this improve- 
ment. 

Initial steps were taken in forming a club for 
the members of the Kern Canyon Camp. The 
purpose of this club to promote general good- 
will among its members and to provide enter- 
tainment in the form of lectures, social 
gatherings, etc. 

MIDWAY STEAM PLANT 


Although the attendance at our Friday night 
dances has somewhat decreased since the holi- 
days, these occasions are thoroughly enjoyed. 

The first son in the family of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Sawyer arrived January 14. He 
weighed ten pounds and has been named James 
Clyde. 

On Sunday evening, January 20, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Morgan were surprised by about 
forty of their friends, the occasion being their 
sixteenth wedding anniversary. 


DINUBA 
BLANCHE WEDDLE, Reporter. 


Lee Colson, one of our linemen, came to work 
on Saturday morning, January 26, grinning 
like a Cheshire Cat. It was soon discovered 
that Lee was the proud DADDY of a baby girl. 

H. Brandin, formerly chief clerk of the 
Coalinga district, is in our office at present 
taking the yearly inventory of stock. We are 
only sorry that Mr. Brandin was not with us 
a month or two sooner, so that he could have 
given our district credit for a few of the 
touchdowns which he secured in the Coalinga 
district. 

Hazen G. Redfern, J. E. Hammond, W. E. 
Warren, J. F. Galbraith and H. Brandin 
attended the banquet and initiation at which 
Charles Rawlins received his third degree in 
Las Palmas Lodge, January 24, 1924. 

Frank Suters, travelling auditor for the com- 
pany, dropped into our office Saturday morn- 
ing, January 26, spending only a few hours. 
We were glad to have Frank with us, if only 
for a short time. 

Hazen G. Redfern, district manager, accom- 
panied by the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, made a trip to Hayward to secure 
information on the poultry business, so that the 
ranchers of this district may be encouraged to 
raise at least enough poultry to supply their 
own tables. Mr. Redfern reports some very 
good results. 

Buford Babbs spent several days in our 
district for the purpose of making a final 
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check on General Order 64. 
Buford calls again soon. 

Howard Finch has accepted a position in our 
office as consumers’ clerk. We are glad to 
have Mr. Finch with us. 

The Dinuba Power Club called a meeting 
on the evening of January 29, for the purpose 
of electing officers for the ensuing year. J. E. 
Hammond, our happy-go-lucky salesman was 
unanimously elected president; Miss Blanche 
Reed, a new member of the Power Club, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Blanche Weddle, secre- 
tary. After the regular business meeting 
E. J. Crawford of the Fresno office gave us a 
very interesting talk on the Mutual Benefit 
Plan, which was greatly enjoyed by all present. 
M. E. Newlin was in our office the same even- 
ing for the purpose of answering any questions 
that might arise in connection with the Con- 
sumers’ Department. We hope that they pay 
us another visit in the near future. 

On January 30, a party consisting of H. P. 
Morgan, A. E. McClanahan, E. H. Jack, 
H. Furnas and H. Pettit of Reedley and Clar- 
ence Wilson, George Rowland and Chas. Rice 
of Dinuba, made a trip to the Boston Land Com- 
panys' holdings, south of Lemoore, for the pur- 
pose of investigating methods of cotton culture. 
They were accompanied by Hazen G. Redfern 
and J. E. Hammond of the Dinuba office and 
Jack Carter and H. N. Carroll of Fresno. A 
very interesting and profitable day was spent 
and all felt much benefited by the trip. The 
Boston Land Company and Frederick Steig- 
meyer in particular, are to be commended for 
the wonderful developments that they have 
made on their holdings. Mr. Steigmeyer has 
made a very exhaustive study of cotton culture 
and can be considered an authority upon its 
adaptability to the San Joaquin Valley. 


z CORCORAN 
M. M. Purs, Reporter 

J. H. Sweet recently visited the Tule River 
Power House and reported a very interesting 
trip. Very little snow is in the vicinity of the 
power house, he states. 

E. R. Banks, S. B. Patterson, E. P. Butt and 
R. W. Watson of Fresno, visited our district 
during January. 

Ben Bishop, district foreman, and a number 
of his staff are riding around in new Fords. 
Funny thing about a new Ford. 

A new addition is being added to the store- 
room which will be occupied by the District 
Foreman's department. 

W. G. Hill has been employed as clerk, in 
the Foreman's department, which makes one 
more for us to get acquainted with. 

F. C. Carroll and H. G. Jobe were Fresno 
visitors during the month. 

We were glad to welcome F. L. Howard 
into our district, who was transferred from 
Fresno to assist Ben Bishop with his duties. 

We were sorry to learn that W. R. Dil- 
linger, a member of the “Bachelors’ Quarters,” 
was taken to the Burnett Sanitarium in Fresno, 
for treatment of his throat. He was reported 
very much improved when the magazine went 
to press. 


We hope that 
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MADERA 


Manv DECHAINE, Reporter. 


Jess Clevenger, our meter reader, will be 
very cautious about dogs from now on. On 
January 31, while he was peacefully reading a 
meter in Fairmead, a certain dog decided he 
didn't like Mr. Clevenger's looks—and  pro- 
ceeded to make alterations in Jess's appear- 
ance, especially in the design of his trouser legs. 
To pay for his error, Mr. Dog is now chained 
up and our meter reader can serenely read said 
meter without fear of having his legs chewed up. 

It seems that all the other districts have gone 
on diamond ring sprees. Not wishing to be 
left in the dust, we wish to report that we have 
something that shines more than a barrel of 
diamonds. Its a beautiful, big, new Dalton 
adding machine and we're quite proud of it. 

The Kilowatt Klub held its regular monthly 
meeting on January 23, for the purpose of 
business and listening to our president's much 
renowned radio, also to eat baked apples with 
whipped cream. The last mentioned was C. C. 
Gaiser's idea but he failed to attend the meet- 
ing to see how the idea worked, so Robert 
DeChaine received the delicious apple (inno- 
cently covering a large rock) which was 
intended for Mr. Gaiser. 

F. V. Boller, our former district manager, 
surprised us with a flying visit on January 31. 
He made the rounds, asking everybody how 
they had behaved while he was gone. 

Literally speaking, Edna Lewis, stenographer, 
and L. M. Mossman, lineman, came to blows 
one foggy morning. Let's see—it was the 24th 
of January to be exact. Edna's car was con- 
fidently turning a corner, when kerflpp! The 
next thing she knew, she was being roman- 
tically pulled out of the wreck by L. M. Moss- 
man and Earl McCrory. Both Edna and 
Shorty were badly scared while Edna glared 
at anyone who unconsciously touched her left 
arm for several weeks afterwards. 

Those who enjoyed the good time at the Los 
Banos dance on January 19 were Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl McCrory, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Mossman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lyon, Dewey Littlejohn, 
Rollie Cardwell and the Misses Lavina and 
Irma Keyes. 
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Mr. and Mrs. McCrory liked Los Banos so 
much that they decided to stay over Sunday 
and visit Hugh Staley, line foreman at Los 
Banos, and Mrs. Staley, his wife. 

This is George V. 
Footman who believes 
in doing things while. 
he's young. He was 
married at the age of 
eighteen, two years be- 
fore completing school 
in Porterville. He's 
the baby of the Lions' 
Club of Madera and 
was recently installed 
Chancellor Commander 
of Madera Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, be- 
ing the youngest com- 
mander ever installed 
in Madera. And he's 
the youngest man in his 
position in the San Joa- 
quin Light and Power 
Corporation. What is 
his age, did you ask? 
We forgot to get that 
important bit of data 
when this interview 
was obtained. Let 
George tell. 

The subject of 
whipped cream should 
be given a little attention as it played an impor- 
tant part in the entertainment feature at the 
last Klub meeting. This delectable trimming for 
baked apples, French pastry, hot chocolate, etc., 
attempted to broaden its field of decoration by 
working lily designs on Millie Gordon's new 
coat (with a real fur collar on it). The design 
so impressed Milly that she became speechless 
for five minutes. She was stricken dumb. She 
made up for it later, however, and expressed 
a very decided opinion about whipped cream 
as a trimming for coats. Bertha Wood and 
Ed Scott also engaged in a debate as to the 
propriety of whipping cream for baked apples. 
Ed says he believes cream should not be 
whipped but Bertha thinks it should. We had 
whipped cream. 


The San Joaquin District crew poses for the camera man. 


Yes, they were all working in the San Joaquin 


District when this photo was taken. 
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SELMA 
Howard H. YouNc, Reporter 


W. H. (Wotta Hard) Case, chief clerk and 
general shock absorber of our office, has well 
earned the sobriquet of the “Beatrice Fairfax" 
of the Selma bunch. 
He has broken out 
again with a new and 
valuable idea. In 
view of the increas- 
ing and alarming 
prevalency of mar- 
riage among our 
young office damsels, 
Case suggests that a 
cooking school for 
female employees be 
inaugurated here to better acquaint the pros- 
spective brides with the mysteries of electric 
cooking. His plan is to utilize our electric 
demonstration range and organize a class with 
possibly himself in charge, assisted by Lola 
Anderson and others of the older married 
ladies. According to Case, he plans to en- 
lighten the young ladies in the advantages of 
electric cooking, “specializing in electrocuted 
roast beef, shocked potatoes and current rolls. 
Among the enthusiastic prospects already 
signed up are Priscilla Olsen, Glenn Jarnagin, 
Lillian Bromark and L. Bess Stephenson. 

In order to preserve the peace and quiet of 
this office and preclude the possibility of a 
damage suit against the Power Magazine, we 
wish to herewith correct a misstatement in last 
month’s Selma notes. It was stated therein 
that Mrs. Rena Stevenson had recently had her 
hair bobbed. This in itself is true, but the 
article further said that the style affected was 
of “King Tut” origin. This was a misnomer, 
also a faux pas, for, according to statement 
made by the young lady and substantiated by 
reliable witnesses, it is not of “King Tut” 
design. It is planned on the Tillie the Toiler 
pattern, which is quite different. Therefore, 
we wish to correct this erroneous statement for 
the benefit of our readers and assure them that 
it will not be repeated. 


NEW 50,000 CUBIC FOOT GAS HOLDER RECENTLY 
COMPLETED AT SELMA. 

The 30,000 cubic foot holder, shown on the left, sup- 

plied the city before the new plant was placed in service 


January 22. Ample gas is provided for the future 
growth of Selma. 
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CREW IS PROUD OF NEW GAS HOLDER. 
Crew at Selma Gas Plant, left to right;—Charles 
Felps; W. L. Brown; John Babbs; G. B. Finney, gas 
foreman, and J. G. Portnell, gas maker, standing before 
recently installed gas holder. 


R. O. Hagan, assistant chief clerk and author- 
ity on correct neckwear for young men, sur- 
prised the bunch the other day by rolling to 
work in a queer looking arrangement that 
resembled a cracker box on wheels. Harry 
Grimes dubbed it a “cross between a wheel- 
barrow and a Ford.” A committee composed 
of W. H. Case, Carl Foster and G. B. Finney 
was appointed to make a careful examination. 
They reported it to be a new Overland Cham- 
pion, so congratulations were in order at once. 

Jack Bemusdaffer, district foreman, returned 
Saturday, January 19, from a sojourn of one 
week in San Francisco, where he spent an 
enjoyable (?) time in the Lane Hospital. Jack 
has been feeling low lately, complaining of 
hunger before meals, shortness of breath after 
running one mile in four minutes flat, and 
quickening of heart action on observing an 
attractive flapper. Doctors diagnosed his case 
as a possible ground somewhere in his internal 
installation and advised a thorough examina- 
tion of his anatomy. He went through quite a 
gruelling siege of X-Ray photos, diets and 
electrolysis tests. Reports are that his clavicle 
and duodenum had become crossed, causing a 
short in his medulla oblongata or something to 
that effect. More will be reported later when 
his amperage test is taken. 

Mrs. Lola Anderson is quite popular lately 
and an investigation has determined the reason. 
Her husband has accepted a position in Dale 
Cumley's new drug store at Dinuba as official 
prescription vendor. To many of our local 
gang, the word "prescription" has but one 
meaning. It is a brown bottle with "four 
roses" on it. 

Confucius or some other early publicity man 
is quoted as saying a "leopard cannot change 
his spots." 'That may be all true but there is 
nothing to stop him from trying. At least so 
it looked the other morning when Carl Foster, 
local inspector, and W. H. Graham put in their 
respective appearance after a Sunday spent at 
painting the latter gentleman's residence. From 
the heterogenous colors adorning their visages, 
one would assume they were emulating the late 
Joseph's celebrated coat of many colors. 


JANUARY, 1924 


J. H. Jarnagin, our district manager, be- 
lieves in the old adage "practice what you 
preach." In support of the cotton industry 
which he is endeavoring to promote in all pos- 
sible ways, he blossomed forth last week in a 
new overcoat. 

Among the visitors to our office during the 
past month were A. G. Wishon, R. W. Watson 
of Fresno and Fred C. Carroll of Corcoran, 
who attended a meeting held here regarding 
Pine Flat Irrigation plans. 

As has been remarked in previous issues, we 
have a tennis court that we are proud of. It 
is located next to the office at the corner of 
Second and Silvia Streets and was constructed 
and is maintained by the employees of the local 
Power Club. Play on the court is in progress 
every Sunday morning from 8 to 12 o'clock, 
weather permitting, and all enthusiasts from 
other districts are cordially invited to partici- 
pate. We will promise you a good time and 
will not beat you so badly that you won't feel 
like coming again. If any district would like 
to arrange a doubles match, please communi- 
cate with the reporter and it can be taken 
care of. 

In last month's issue, the name of J. G. Port- 
nell was omitted by mistake from among those 
receiving service pins. "Jess" has been in the 
employ of the Company for nine years and is 
chief gas maker at the Selma plant. 


NO. 1 POWER HOUSE 
A. A. Hicpon, Reporter. 


The entire Crane Valley System was shut 
down January 22 for the purpose of recon- 
structing No. 1 ditch. It is expected the ditch 
work will be completed about April 1. Tunnels 
will be enlarged and shoulders put on the 
ditches to increase the capacity to 200 second 
feet. While the ditch construction work is in 
progress the power house is undergoing a 
thorough overhauling; the interior of the plant 
painted and  whitewashed, the generators 
re-insulated and other minor repairs made to 
place the plant in perfect running order for 
the summer. 

The hills are showing a faint green tint as 
a result of the belated rains. Crane Valley 
reservoir is filling very slowly this year, but 
it is expected the usual late rainfall will bring 
abundant storage for the summer. 

Dances at the Club House are becoming 
quite popular. The last party on January 19 
brought out all the building could hold—and 
a few more for good measure. The dance 
music was supplied by the club's new phono- 
graph, recently purchased from the stock sales 
bonus payment. A violin and guitar helped 
out the entertainment with several dance num- 
bers, the most popular being "Turkey in the 
Straw"— when everyone danced who could find 
floor space. 

Dick Smith and Alfred Higdon spent several 
days around the first of the year at the home 
of Mr. Higdon's parents near Farmersville. 

Several enjoyable dances have been held at 
Northfork this month, which were well 
attended by delegations from No. 1. 
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Operator Ray Richards came back from 
Fresno recentiy in a new Chevrolet sedan. Ray 
says it's “too cussed cold” to ride in an open 
car. 

Miss Ella Daigle and Miss Jo Craig were 
guests of Miss June O'Hara over the week end 
and attended the last dance. 

“Sunny Jim” Kiely spent his vacation at his 
home town of Caruthers. Judging from the 
amount of letters he has received since his 
return, “Sunny Jim” evidentiy had a good time 
with the ladies. 


TULE RIVER POWER HOUSE' 
MicHEaL D. MURPHY, Reporter 


The last space in the Tule garage has been 
filled by a new Dodge touring car purchased 
by Superintendent McGeorge. 

R. C. Denny visited at Tule for a day. He 
doesn't get up this way very often but the boys 
are always glad to have him drop in. 

A. R. Johnston, of the medical department, 
spent two days here giving us training in first 
aid and resuscitation. Mr. Johnston's sincerity 
and his methods of training made our boys 
feel like taking hold without delay and on his 
next visit we hope to show him his patience 
with us had good results. 

Superintendent McGeorge made a quick trip 
to Fresno to see his father who has been ill 
for some time. He came back with the good 
news of his father's improvement. 

The county road crew are making rapid 
progress in widening the road from Spring- 
ville to Camp Wishon. A new road leading 
into a beautiful redwood grove known as 
*Balch Park" will be built from Camp Wishon. 

Ranger Wesley Snyder of the forest service 
passed through this month on his way to the 
higher elevations further back. 

J. H. Sweet of the Corcoran district stopped 
in for a visit on January 20. 

We have a new member in camp. Mrs. 
Ernest Northrop will make her future residence 
here. 

Ross Lathrop recently appointed chairman of 
the local Safety Committee, is busy outlining a 
program of meetings. The first, a special 
meeting, was held on the 28th. J. R. White 
has been appointed secretary of the committee. 


LOS BANOS 
E. A. TRANT, Reporter. 

O. M. Patten, district foreman, was in Fresno 
on business recently. 

The Power Club held a card party on Janu- 
ary 10 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Ellis. 
O. M. Patten won the prize for high score and 
O. E. Bassett walked off with the booby prize. 
Later in the evening refreshments were served. 
Everyone had a fine time. 

H. Minor and E. K. Sadler of Fresno were 
in Los Banos during the month with representa- 
tives from the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and Southern California Edison Company 
inspecting our automatic reclosing equipment 
recently installed at Los Banos Substation. 

Carl Gaiser of the Inspection Department 
visited us during the month. 
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NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING AT MADERA 


Construction work on the new First 
National Bank building at Madera is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The work was started 
September 15 and it expected that it will 
be completed by May 1, 1924. When 
completed the building will represent an 
investment of $160,000, according to 
A. L. Scott, vice-president of the institution. 
It is located on Yosemite and D streets, 
with a 75-foot frontage on Yosemite. The 
front is of natural granite from Madera 
County quarries, and the other walls are 
of brick. Construction work is being 
carried on by the R. W. Brown Construc- 
tion Company of Madera. 

Interior work is now under way. The 
floor is to be of tile and the finishings 
either of marble or hardwood. The elabor- 
ate electrical fixtures will be of the most 
modern type. 

The building consists of two stories and 
a basement. The ground floor will be 


occupied by the First National Bank, and 
the second floor will be fitted out for 
doctors’ offices. A large portion of this 
floor will be occupied by Dr. R. R. Dear- 
born, who plans to install one of the best 
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equipped X-Ray laboratories in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

The American Legion will have their 
headquarters in the basement, which will 
also be used for the weekly luncheons of 
the Lions and Rotary Clubs. 

The officers of the bank are J. L. Butin, 
Chairman of the Board; H. A. Williams, 
President; J. W. Schmitz, Vice-president ; 
A. L. Scott, Vice-president; H. G. John- 
son, Cashier; E. M. Edwards, J. W. 
O'Donnell, and C. B. Swift, Assistant 
Cashiers. 


No Use 


The following limerick was sent in by 
Howard Selma Young, who assumes all 
responsibility for its perpetration, although 
he lays no claim to authorship. But if you 
must have vengeance on the author, get his 
address from Young. 


A certain nut fooled with the “juice” 
Of a high voltage line that was “luice” 
He was always “scoffin' ” 
Now he's lining a “coffin” 
If they must die to learn, what's the 
“uice pe 
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First National Bank Building under construction at Madera at a cost of $160,000, 
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January, 1924 
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DESCRIBED TO A “T” 

“Can you give a good description of your 
absconding cashier?" suavely asked the 
detective. 

“We-ell,”” answered the hotel proprietor, 
“I believe he's about five feet five inches 
tall and about seven thousand dollars 
short.”— American Legion Weekly. 


PREPAREDNESS 

He—"My dear, it's no use for you to 
look at those hats; I haven't more than a 
dollar in my pocket.” 

She— “You might have known when we 
came out that I'd want to buy a few 
things.” 

He—“I did."—8Boston Transcript. 


ExPENSIVELY Goop 

A matter-of-fact father of an embryo 
poet handed some of the lad's efforts to a 
distinguished author of verse, and asked for 
his opinion. 

“Well, what's the answer?” queried the 
successful stockman. 

“Alas!” sighed the real poet, “those 
things are so good, I'm afraid you'll have 
to support Henry the rest of his life.” — 
Writer's Monthly. 


HOPELESS 
“Jessie, I have told you again and again 
not to speak when older persons are talking, 
but wait until they stop." 
"['ve tried that already, mama. They 
never do stop.”—Pearson’s Weekly 


A REAL ONE 
“Come over here and meet Mr. Smith,” 
said a friend, “the great Russian expert.” 
“What is a Russian expert?” we asked. 
"Well, he went to Russia and came back 
alive," explained the friend.—Kansas City 
Star. 
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' No EXCITEMENT 

“What's all this noise about, you young 
rascal ?" 

"Well, Mary said if I kept on crying, a 
great big mouse with big green eyes would 
come and sit on the end of my bed, and I've 
kept on, but it hasn't come yet!” —London 
News. 


Org So 
'Teacher—" Johnny, name a collective 
noun." 
Johnny—“A vacuum-cleaner."—L ife. 


Why They ALL LookED So WonniED 
Pity the poor New Yorker, he never 
knows where his next bullet's coming from. 
—Dry Goods Economist. 


THE SIGN oF Foop 
Diner—“But this menu is in French.” 
Waiter—"Quite so, sir, but the prices 

are in English, and that’s all most of our 
customers read.” —Pearson’s Weekly ( Lon- 
don). 


Or Porren 

A shipwrecked mariner had just arrived 
on the cannibal island of Oompah, and 
was making some rather nervous inquiries. 

“Was the last missionary you had here 
a good man?” he asked. 

“Pretty good,” replied the chief, picking 
his teeth reflectively, "but the last time I 
saw him, he was stewed.”— The American 
Legion Weekly. 


SURE TO PLEASE 
Jiggs— I want to get my girl something 
nice for Christmas, but 1 don't know want 
her to know anything about it.” 
Bruges 'Get her a radio set; she won't 
know anything about that for years."— 
Froth. 
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San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation 


4 Few Statistics as of December 31, 1923 


1,942 employees in all departments—operating and con- 
struction. 


19,000 bondholders and stockholders. 
34,945 square miles in which company operates. 
10 counties in Central California served— Mariposa. 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, Kern. 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara— 
with a population of 350,000. 
66,441 gas, water and electric consumers. 
115,467 horsepower developed in 11 hydro-electric plants. 
72,066 horsepower developed in 3 steam plants. 
187,533 horsepower developed in 14 plants. 
465,458,706 kilowatt hours total output of system in 12 months 
ending December 31, 1923. o 
631,817,100 cubic feet of natural and manufactured gas sold in 
12 months ending December 31, 1923, in 3 cities. 
5.500 miles of electric transmission and distribution lines. 
166 miles of main used in distribution of gas. 
18 miles of main used in distribution of water. 
2 cities supplied with power for electric railways. 
16,315,100,000 gallons storage capacity for water used in generating 
electricity. 
1,784,019.200 cubic feet of natural gas and 7,163 barrels of oil 
used in generating electricity during 12 months 
ending December 31, 1923. 
67,130 horsepower of agricultural motors depending on 
San Joaquin Power, irrigating 372,690 acres of 
land. 
49,790 horsepower of industrial motors supplied by San 
Joaquin Power. 
18.184 horsepower of oil well motors operated by San 
Joaquin Power. 
2,510 horsepower of municipal power served by San 
Joaquin Power. 
242,675 horsepower total connected load. 
$2,886,003.47 wages paid employees in 1923. 
$657,502.91 taxes paid in 1923. 
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Be Your Own 
Rainmaker 


Farmers and fruit growers in the San Joaquin Valley 
who depend on pumped irrigation need not spend sleep- 
less nights over the drought. 


This is the electric pump year. You may become your 
own rainmaker by simply throwing the switch to your 
motor to obtain water from the vast underground 
reservoirs. 


Because the agricultural rate decreases as the use of 
power increases, the cheapest power you buy for pumping 
is obtained during the winter and early spring months. 


Talk to the District Manager in your district about the 
cost of operating your pumps during the winter and early 
spring. He will be glad to give you complete information. 


SAN JOAQUIN 
LIGHT AND POWER 
CORPORATION 
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